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THE PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE,—I. 


HE lack of public appreciation of architecture raises, 
we know, no new subject of discussion. The 
topic may not be as old as the hills, but it is 
certainly as old as the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Was not one of the objects of the founda- 

tion of that institution to promote a more general knowledge 
and appreciation of architecture than existed in 1837, the date 
of iis foundation ? We dare say that the Institute has done 
some good in its day—we have,in fact, no doubt on that point— 
put we have considerable doubt whether the art of architecture 
is more generally understood, more generally appreciated, to-day 
than it wasin 1837. That may be an unwarrantably pessimistic 
view ; we hope it is. Still, we think, it is generally acknow- 
ledped that architecture—the fine art of building—holds onlya 
gmail place in public estimation, a much smaller place, for 
instance,than its sister fine arts of painting, sculpture and music. 
The qualities of architecture as a fine art are almost entirely 
Jost sight of or misunderstood by the general public, and often 
by those who ought to know better, by men of some note in the 
world of art or, learning, or both—even by those within the 
ranks of architecture itself. None of the other arts raises 
perhaps such thorny, such antagonistic issues. This may be 
largely due to the fact that the term architecture covers in its 
practice and creation a multitude of subsidiary professions, and 
possibly a wider range of knowledge, and of preliminary and 

ogressive study than any of the other arts. These side issues— 

tr, however essential they may be, they are, after all, only side 
issues—often make the part seem greater than the whole, the 
detail of greater importance than the general scheme. So much 
indeed depends upon subsidiary science in building that the 
large, plain view of its raison détre, as fine art, becomes lost in a 
sort of haze, and is finally resolved after some indeterminate 
fashion. This large plain view, instead of being regarded as the 
essential factor in the production of architecture, is often 
tegarded as something external, something superficial, as the 
mere gilding of the pill. We have heard discussions amongst 
architects themselves in which this essential aspect has been 
dealt with in almost contemptuous terms or merely introduced 
to show that the speaker has not forgotten its existence, or that 
his remarks did not mean to suggest that design in building 
should be overlooked! It is unfortunate, but it would be 
absurd not to realise that there are two camps in architecture. 
We are not referring to what may be called architectural 
politics, but to points of view. These differences are not 
fundamental, and will probably disappear when the many 
perplexing problems of comparatively recent growth in building 
have been solved, and so leave the architect free to follow the 
bent of his genius as an architect. 

Differences between Architects. 

It is a little ungracious to speak of differences between 
architects—which are not exceptional in any of the arts—while 
discussing the general lack of appreciation of architecture. 
But, before touching upon the general question, before briefly 
examining the grounds which perhaps account in a measure for 
the apathy of the public, and not only the public but public 
suthorities, metropolitan and local, in regard to architecture, 
it is as well, probably, to take stock of the position of architects 
themselves in the matter. And in so doing we find some 
confusion of outlook no doubt largely due, as we have sug- 
gested, to the increasingly complex knowledge which modern 
materials and requirements involve in architectural practice. 
This state of things is, however, more or less a domestic matter, 
and scarcely reaches the ears of the larger public. It is true 
that since the foundation of the Institute there have been 
tentative attempts to guide the public by means of the 
reading of papers at Conduit Street on architectural subjects, 
by correspondence in the Press, by approach, when possible, 


“architects to create and mould public opinion. 


to Government and local authorities when questions of archi- 
tectural import have arisen. Since the Art Standing Com- 
mittee of the Institute was formed a good deal has been done, 
for instance, to save from destruction buildings of architectural 
interest. Systems of examination in architecture have been 
established, and running throughout these various activities 
the main idea has been the general levelling up of architects, 
to raise the general standard of architectural practice, and 
incidentally by these means to attract a keener interest in, 
and promote a keener appreciation of, architecture as a fine art. 
But here again these activities have been largely of a 
domestic character ; they have exercised great and useful influ- 
ence in many important directions, but how far have they 
influenced the taste of the general public in its view of 
architecture ? Is it more enlightened now than it was fifty 
yearsago? Are finer buildings being built ? 

There can, of course, be no doubt as to the interest which 
architects take in the productions, both past and present, of 
their art. There is no lack of appreciation of architecture 
among architects. As a guiding influence, as a finger-post to 
the wider public, they must necessarily point the way. But 
the architect’s persistent personal cultivation, his activity in the 
direction of self-reformation and in the other directions which 
we have indicated, are those steps alone sufficient ? Have they 
helped the understanding of the public in the appreciation of 
the most abstract of all the arts? To a certain extent, no 
doubt. But the progress has been slow and the proselytes few. 


Architects and Popularity. 
Artists generally do not attach much importance to public 


opinion, although they are not at all indifferent to popularity. 


With many of them it is an ambition, a definite aim. To 
architects, however, popularity is unknown in the sense that 
it is known to the painter, musician or man of letters. It does 
not enter into his calculations in his view ofacareer. Realising, 
perhaps, that it is often the reward of the meretricious pro- 
ductions of other arts, which he regards rightly or wrongly as 
inferior, he is more than indifferent to popularity—he has 
a contempt for it. This disregard of public opinion, because 
it so rarely finds any sort of intelligent expression so far as 
architecture is concerned, is perhaps largely responsible for 
the neglect of any serious and sustained effort on the part of 
They prefer 
to confine their educatianal efforts to members of their own 
profession and their propaganda to Conduit-street. They 
regard public opinion as hopeless, and repay its indifference 
in its own coin. And what is the outcome ? On the one hand, 
we have all the edifices which are necessary to the domestic, 
business and religious expression of a complex national life, 
in daily and hourly use by the millions which constitute a 
population ; and on the other hand, we have the men who 
design and carry out these edifices, living in a different, 
or largely unapprehended, world of thought and taste. 
It is the embittered experience of many architects that 
the fine qualities of their buildings are often lost upon 
those who use them. . It is not that the general public are 
unsympathetic ; they are merely indifferent and uninstructed. 
They would no doubt appreciate if they knew what and how 
to appreciate. The anomalous situation is in a measure due 
a little to architects themselves; they have wandered, per- 
haps, too long in the secluded paths of historical research 
and got a little out of touch with the spirit of their time, and 
no other art is necessarilyso dependent’ upon the time-spirit. 
We have only space left in the present article to postulate 
that contemporary appreciation is a vital necessity of all art, 
with the further provision that without the active co-operation 
of an intelligent public.opinion the purpose of architecture 
as a living art cannot be realised. 
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NOTES. 


ArreR his long term of 
official life as President of 
of the the Royal Academy, Sir 
Royal Edward Poynter has re- 
Academy. sioned his duties. He was 
born in Paris in 1836, the son of Am- 
brose Poynter, the architect, and he 
has been a Royal Academician for 
forty-two years. His able painting 
and design in relation to architectural 
work are well known, and some of us 
may feel inclined to question whether 
architecture has not lost something by 
his choice of a profession ; his eminence 
as a painter we leave it to painters to 
appraise. The chief thought now 
uppermost in the minds of all artists 
will be whether a new _ president 
will be elected who, by a vigorous 
personality and a generous catholicity, 
may do something to make the Royal 
Academy a more vital influence in 
the ‘furtherance of art, for this is 
wanted. 


The 
Presidency 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE opportunity to redeem 
Peace our character for the quality 
Pageantry. of our festive celebrations 


will shortly be here. Shall 
we be any better advised in our 


designs? For once in our times Tra- 
falgar-square should be so dealt with 
as to form a beautiful and dignified 
centre to all our display. When an 
event of this kind is to happen we 
suppose the official control finds it 
difficult to discover where a really 
capable artistic direction is to be found. 
It is unreasonable to expect that the 
Office of Works itself can, at a moment’s 
notice, provide the necessary imagina- 
tive design which may turn the occasion 
to fine account by the simple use of 
temporary decoration for the expres- 
sion of a great symbolical display. 





We wonder how far archi- 
tects try to cast their nets 
to bring within the develop- 
ment of their art the many 
and varied instincts for artistic expres- 


Allied Art. 
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[These admirable designs for Christmas and New Year Cards are by 


Mr. Sydney Tatchell. 


We hope to give others ina forthcoming issue. } 
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sion which are to be observed about the 
world. We often note a certain rizht 
instinct of decorative quality which 
might be of architectural use, but 
which is more or léss wasted on very 
unimportant matters, or even warped 
and spoilt for lack of right encourace- 
ment and direction. We feel sure that 
much valuable effort is being lost to 
the profession for lack of better co- 
ordination and sympathy between 
architects and craftsmen of all sorts. 
Surely the Institute might arrange 
some means to bring about opportuni- 
ties for periodical meeting and inter- 
course between architects and those 
who are able to give vitality and 
interest to their work. 





A WELL-KNOWN builder told 
us the other day that ninety- 


Builders " : 
and their five of his best workmen 
Chances. had gone into the Army 


during the years 1914 a id 
1915, and that he has now applied to 
have fifty of them released at once. so 
that he may proceed with a quantity 
of work ready to be’ put in hand. 
Apropos of this we read the following 


with interest from an evening con- 
temporary :— 
Dear Str,—Have you ever heard of that 


form of torture under which a thirsty man is 
chained up and invited to drink~water that is 
placed just beyond his reach ? Master buil:ers 
are invited to report the number of men to 
whom they can give employment, whilst the 
Government grip on building operations and 
on building materials is maintained. Whilst 


the channels of trade are artificially dammed 
the prospects of employment for a demobili-ed 
army are veritably damned. 
In the address which Sir 
Bureau- Richard Cooper,  Bart., 
cracy. | se recently delivered 
the Society of Engineers 


on * Obstacles to Post-war Trad 
were many timely observations of mo 
than passing interest as the remarks of 
an employer of wide experience. Whiat 
he said on the control of industry and 
the danger of bureaucracy is well worth 
quoting here. :— 

‘**T am satisfied that some control of industry 
is essential to the welfare of the country for some 
little time after the termination of the war, 
especially in connection with the supply and 
allocation of raw materials andthe regulation of 
our shipping, but, do you realise what a huge 
army of offic ials are to- day concerned with the 
control of British industries dire sctly or indirectly, 
and do you realise that these men will not dis- 
appear like magic the moment peace is signed. 
I speak as one who has no small knowledge of 
the administration of British industry during the 
war by the State, and I view with the gre atest 
anxiety the danger that bureaucracy will strangle 

3ritish industry, and menace our power of 
capturing our full share of the overseas markets 
of the world when the critical moment arrives. 
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Electric THE approaching with 
Moving drawal of the lighting re- 
Advertise- strictions in London seems 
“ments. to provide an opportunity 


for a renewed protest against the abuse 
of electric lighting for the purposes of 
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rtisement which disfigured the 
ts in the days before the war, and 
he expression of the hope that their 
drawal will not lead to a return of 
abuse. Whatever we may have 
red from these restrictions, at any 
they did blot out the irritating 
rie moving advertisement. For 
at least we have to thank them ; 
if their withdrawal is to mean the 
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recrudescence of such annoying vul- 
garities, we are almost tempted to say 
that we hope they never will be with- 
drawn—at any rate as far as these ad- 
vertisements are concerned. Economy 
in light will’be’admirable for quite a 
long while, and perhaps before this 
period has elapsed the London County 
Council will take steps to deal with the 
worst of such offences against good 
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taste, and particularly those that 


disgraced the river. 


We have now before us the 


—. =e : : 

Termination) Termination of the 
ofthe Present War (Definition) 
War.” 


Act, 1918.” Many of the 
emergency Statutes are to continue in 
force for the duration of the present 
war and six months afterwards. The 
Act provides that the date to be treated 
as the termination of the war shall be 
declared by Order in Council, and the 
date so declared shall be, as nearly as 
may be, the date of the exchange or 
deposit of the treaty or treaties of peace, 
but notwithstanding this latter. pro- 
vision the declaration of the date shall 
be conclusive. It is to be noted that 
the Act also deals with private con- 
tracts, as it provides that the date 
declared shall apply, (except where the 
context otherwise requires) to 
provision in any contract, deed or 
other imstrument referring expressly 
or impliedly and in whatever form of 
words to the present war or the present 
hostilities.” 


~ any 





WE are informed that, with 
Control of 4 view to encouraging the 


Buildi ; 
Bricke. industry to increase the 
output of bricks to meet 
the prospective demand, it is the 


intention of the Minister of Munitions, 
provided the present system of control 
continues, to maintain the present 
controlled maximum prices for a period 
of six months from January 1, 1919. 
We can only hope from this that there 
are good reasons for discontinuing the 
control altogether. 
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Cranes Revocation Order. 


*he“Minister of Munitions has issued an Order, 
dated December 6, revoking the Cranes Order, 
1916, which provided that no person might sell 
or supply any steam, electric, hydraulic,® or 
hand-driven lathe without a permit. 


The “Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 


The General Annual Assembly of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada will be held at 
Montreal on January 17 and 18, 1919, at the 
same time as the Annual Convention of the 
Province of Quebec Association of Architects. 


Resignation of Sir Edward Poynter. 


At a general assembly of Academicians 
recently held it was announced that Sir Edward 
John Poynter, Bt., G.C.V.O., had resigned the 
presidentship of the Royal Academy, and that 
the resignation had been_accepted, with regret. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute 1} _. 


At an Examination in Sanitary Science as 
applied to Buildings and Public Works, held in 
London recently, five candidates presented 
themselves. The following two candidates 
were awarded certificates:—H. G. R. Hall, 
London; V. J. C. Watson, Chiswick. At an 
Examination for Inspectors of Nuisances, nine 
candidates presented themselves, and seven 
candidates were certified, as regards their sani- 
tary knowledge, competent to discharge the 
duties. 


Presentation to Dublin Architects. 


Messrs. Kaye-Parry & Ross, architects and 
civil engineers, of 48, Kildare-street, Dublin, 
have received from the Marquis of Aberdeen 
and Temair a silver medal. as a souvenir of the 
Dublin “ Town Planning Competition.” The 
medal bears the following inscription :—‘“ Pre- 
sented by the’ Marquis of Aberdeen and Temair, 
K.i., to Messrs. Kaye-Parry & Ross, in com- 
memoration of honourable mention of their 
designs for ‘ New Dublin’ Civic Exhibition 
1914.” 


Transport Industrial Council. 


The Motor Transport Employers’ Federation, 
with Major-General S. 8. Long, C.B. (Lever 
Bros., Ltd.), as Chairman, and a Central 
Council representative of the various trade 
interests throughout the country, is interesting 
itself in the establishment of a joint industrial 
council for the transportindustry of the Whitley 
report. A copy of the prospectus can be 
obtained from Captain F. G. Bristow, General 
Secretary, Motor Transport Employers’ Federa- 
tion, 83, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 1. 


Relaxation of Priority for Government Work. 


The Minister of Munitions gives notice 
that all uncompleted contracts for the 
Admiralty, War Office and Ministry of Muni- 
tions which have been placed in Classes A or B, 
including the various grades thereof P1, P2, P3, 
P4, P5, P6, under the Order as to Priority of 
March 8, 1917, need no longer be given the 
priority attaching to them under the Order, 
except in cases where the contractor is notified 
in writing or by official notice in the Press that 
a particular classification is still required to be 
given to any particular contract. Contractors 
must notify the ordering Departments of the 
Admiralty, War Office or Ministry of Munitions 
responsible for the contracts in question, of any 
modification of the original date of completion 
resulting from this relaxation of the Order as to 
Priority. ° 


Building Trades and Shorter Hours. 


» A meeting of officials and representatives of 
the Edinburgh and Leith building trades, to 
which are affiliated plasterers, bricklayers, 
plumbers, joiners, slaters, labourers, electricians, 


painters, masons, tilelayers, glaziers, machine- 
men, heating engineers, and furnishing trades, 
was held in Edinburgh recently. The following 
resolution was agreed to:— That this repre- 
sentative meeting strongly recommends the 
building trades in this district to demand a 
forty-hours’ working week, to be paid for at the 
rate of a fifty-hours’ week, and that the working 
week be the first five working days of the week, 
with Saturday an idle day.” It was also agreed 
that the finding of the trades should be for- 
warded to the Scottish National Wages Board 
(Operatives) for the purpose of making the 
question a national one, and that this district 
take immediate action. /™ wel 





Royal Institution. a 

Courses of lectures will be given before Easter 
by Professor Spenser Wilkinson on “ Lessons 
of the War’; Professor MacGregor-Morris. on 
“* Study of Electric Arcs and Their Applica- 
tions’; Captain G. P. Thomson, or “ The 
Development of Aeroplanes in the Great War” 
and “The Dynamics of Flying”; Professor 
Hele-Shaw, on “ Clutches”; Professor Arthur 
Keith, on “ British Ethnology: The People 
of Scotland”; Professor Normar: Collie. on 
‘Chemical Studies of Oriental Porcelain” ; 
Dr. William Wilson, on “ The Movements of 
the Sun, EKarth and Mcon”’ {illustrated by a 
new astronomical model); Mr. Charles Aitken 
(Director of National Gallery of British Art) 
on Rcssetti, Whistler and Sargent”; Professor 
C. H. Lees, on ‘‘ Fire Cracks and the Forces 
Producing Them”; Professor A. Findlay, on 
** Golloidal Matter and Its Properties ’’; Rev. 
Cancn Hannay, on “ The Itish Literary Renais- 
sance”’; and Professor Sir J. J. Thomson 
(Master of Trinity), on ‘“ Spectrum Aralysis 
and Its Application to Atomic Structure.” 


Demobilisation. 


The Controller-Genéral of the Department of 
Demobilisation and Resettlement makes the 
following announcement :— 

One of the guiding principles in the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for the demobilisation of the 
Forces is that the men demobilised first for 
return to civil life shall include those who have 
been ascertained to have definite employment 
awaiting them, and that among such men those 
shall be given highest priority who are pivotal 
men, and whose return will-be of the greatest 
immediate value in creating employment for 
otHers, and in reconstructing industrial, business, 
and professional life. 

“ The schemes of selection of pivotal men have 
been announced and are in operation, and the 
first batches of men are being released. As it 
may now be possible to release men from the 
Forces more rapidly and sooner than was at first 
anticipated, the Government desires to accele- 
rate the process of identifying the men in the 
Forces, who, though they cannot be treated as 
pivotal, have definite work awaiting them. 

“* The Government have therefore decided to 
afford the opportunity to employers of securing, 
by direct communication with their employees 
in the Forces, that those who were in their em- 
ployment on or before August 4, 1914, and to 
whom they can now offer employment, shall be 
registered for demobilisation. Such a definite 
offer of employment in writing, if produced to 
his commanding officer by the officer or man 
concerned, will be accepted as evidence that 
employment is awaiting him, and the man wil] 
be registered by his commanding officer to be 
demobilised in the same way as a ‘ slip man’ 
under the Civil Employment Form procedure 
and ranking for priority after a‘ pivotal ’ man. 

The demobilisation of the men over forty- 
one who were called up early this year under the 
Military Service Act No. 2, 1918, has been 
ordered. Six dispersal stations have been set 
up by the Army Council—five in England and 
one in Scotland—to deal with the miners, 

demobilisers, and pivotal men who are coming 
home in advance of general demobilisation. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


New Pictures in the National Callery— Bronze 
Statuettes at the Fine Art Scciety. 
Tue Exhibition now being held in Room 19 of 


the National Gallery of paintings, some fort “ 
in all, acquired for the 1ation during the lag @!” 
four years of war, is one of the greatest int erest, sc 
and which our readeis would do well to see for fo 
themselves, It has already been noted ve “ 
briefly in a previous issue of 7'hr Builder, but we th: 
propose now to give it the more detailed account J 
which its merits certainly deserve. 

These pictures have come to our possession 
partly by bequest, partly by purchase, through = 
such excellent organisations as the National el 
Collection Fund. ‘The bulk of those by bequest 7 
come from the magnificent collection of Sir thr 
Henry Layard, which were for many years in "] 
his Venetian home, the famous Ca Capello on the oa 
Grand Canal. We had the opportunity some 7 
years ago, through the kindness of the late Lady sd 
Layard, cf going over this collection with her 
private catalogue, marked in most cases with ” 
the originalprices paid—and they really made us “a : 
feel greedy. Sir Henry had bought with sound 
judgment, before “* Old Masters ”’ had attained om 
their present sale value ; and the result is seen “ 


here in the works by Gentile Bellini, Vitfore 
Carpaccio, Bramantino, Palma Vecchio and 
Bartollommeo Montagna. 

Space here forbids us to give these the de- 
scription we might wish. We will only say that 











the 
aw: 
like 
att 


the Carpaccio is a Venetian idyll of the S. Ursula 4 
legend, the Bramantino a typical creation of aj [ 
very rare and interesting master, the Montagna fi real 
(SS. John Baptist, Zeno, ar d Catherine of Alex- i alw. 
andria) a glorious vision, worthy of the great Vene-j me: 
tian school. The"Gentile Bellini paintings here 

are world famous. ‘The Most Serene Repul lic 

had sent the famous Master to the Sultan L 


Mahommed to paint his portrait ; and here it is, 
along with a magnificent “ Adoration.” Another 
Venetian here of later date is Giovanni Piaz- Ss 





zetta, the precursor of Tiepolo. This fine but in 
unfinished painting we owe to Mr. Robert Ci app 
Witt. Delightful, too, the small. paintings byi of 
Tiepolo himself of the: story of the Trojani int: 
Horse, full of movement. colour and “ brio." me 
Lastly, we take Rembrandt’s ‘ Philosopher,’@ Feb 
marvellous in its mastery of light and shade, and per! 
the noble bequest by Alfred de Rothschild off ear! 


Sir Joshua’s great portrait of “ Lady Bam-@ 1 
fylde,” which will be known to many of our 


readers through the famous mezzotint. show 
These paintings are our own—our heritage If 

recent but priceless. Should not our great Colonial to : 

Galleries, which are now forming, such forgl indi 

instance as the N.S.W. Gallery, with its presen 

most capable director, seek to form a small = 

but representative collection of the great ol en 


Masters, instead of concentrating their energies 
upon British Royal Academicians ? 

The Fine Art Society, besides the work off § 
taemakers, which we have already roted, has 








Sron’s PracticaL BUILDER’s Pocket Boos, 
1919. 10s. 6d. net.. (London : E.& F.N.Spon,Ltd 


the 7 


‘ 


now a very attractive little exhibition of bronzej™ sho 
statuettes by modern British sculptors. to er 
We can only here give a list of names, and in to « 
some cases of works: Alfred Drury. RA@ has | 
(“ Inspiration ”), Sir W. Goscombe John, RAM (ii 
Gilbert Bayes (“ The Sea King’s Daughter”) subi 
B. MeKernal, R.A. (“ Salome,” “ Circe iM state: 
Albert Toft, Sir Hamo Thorneycroft, RA of th: 
(* Teucer,” “ Girl Tying her Sandal ”’). fron 
Countess Gleichen’s ‘‘ Artemis” possessesg™ that 
great distinction of type, but little subtlety of three 
modelling ; she might be some beautiful Englis accor 
Society woman who has condescended to poseg™ by ))! 
“in the altogether,” as a goddess—because sh We | 
feels herself to be one. In imaginative work Wei classe 
feel McKennal and Bayes are pre-eminedh repres 
Hartwell’s “* Magic Call,” sound in modelling comp 
is not very interesting : it is just the “ magle @ house 
which is wanting, and this nude figure recalls the mor 
earlier Gibson tradition, which also had Mj exami 
merits, but is not our sculpture. We understad@™ obyio, 
that this representative and attractive collec The 
tion is not yet- complete, and we may return “MH comm 
" it later. 31, ar 
oe leay s 
Book Received. of th 
assuin 
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Bronze Housing Plans. 
y. Sir,—In perusing the numerous plans that 
om I9of Hire now being illustrated in the professional 
ne ie journals in connection with various housing 
the last schemes, it occurs to me that architects, when 
interest, formulating those plans, might, with advantage, 
o See for consult their womenkind as to arrangements 
fed very that would make all the difference in the comfort 
r> but we Mi of wccupants of these dwellings. 
Laccount MH Take, for instance, such a simple but necessary 
, matter as the disposal of bedroom “slops.” 
ossession Hin ‘he plans illustrated on page 381 of your 
through jsuic of the 6th inst, these would have to be 
National taken from the bedrooms, down the staircase, 
j bequest through the living room and the scullery, and 
a of Sir out into the open before they could be disposed 
years 2 @ of Such an arrangement in every day life 
lo on the HH nut be most objectionable, and in the case 
ity Some Mf illness all the more so. Why, also, in so 
ate Lady many instances is it thought necessary to 
with her compel the occupants of these model cottages 
ses with Hig vo outside to enter the water closet? Has any 
‘made us c)itect who continues to plan on these lines 
th sound aver had experience of such an arrangement 
attained @ oit}or in illness or in wet weather? ! venture 
It is seen ty think that architects who are engaged on 
» Vittore i theo various schemes are not sufficiently getting 
hio and away from the old lines: oth@rwise, matters 
the @ like these and others would not escape 
. ; by e 
‘cell attention. EDWARD GABRIEL 
S. Ursula Arts Club. 
ition of al [*,*We believe architects generally fully 
Montagnai™ realize the points referred to, but have not 
» of Alex-M always been able to insist on the best arrange- 
‘eat Vene- Mi mer.‘s.— ED. ] 
ings here 
Repul lie 
e Sultan 1 ¢ B. and RIBA. Cot: ge Compe ition. 
here it is, 
Another M dlad Are 
ani Piaz-™# = Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
fine but in vour issue of the 29th November, desires 
cobert Ci apparently some support for his criticisms 
itings by of the designs submitted in this areas It may 
> Trojan™ interest him to know these designs were com- 


mented upon in the Leicester Mail on the 22nd 
February last, a copy of which TI enclose, which 
perhaps you may find space to reprint in an 
early issue of The Builder. 

The history of this remarkable competition 
will not be complete unless, and until accounts 
showing the details of expenditure are published. 

If these particulars are already presented 
to the public, will you be good enough to 


“ brio.” 
»sopher,” 
1ade, and 
schild of 
ly Bam- 
y of our 













heritage, 
| Colonia 


such for indicate where they may be foand. 

s presen! A. HALL. 

a small , 

be old We take the following from the letter referred 


| energies to: ; , 
Co the Editor of The Leicester Mail.) 


work of Sin,—The announcement in the Press on 
‘ted, has the 7th inst. of the awards in the Midland area 
t bronze should be supplemented by further information 
: to enable those interested in the competition 
s, and imi to estimate its value to the community which 
vy. RAM has provided £5,000 to be expended upon it 
hn, RAM Ollicial lists state that ‘197 competitors 
ohter ”) submitted 24, drawings,” but this meagre 
Circe” statcmment does not permit an accurate estimate 
t, R.A.@l of the number of designs submitted. It appears 
from the official numbers placed on the drawings 
possesses that 320 sets of plans were submitted in the 
ptlety Of three classes A. B and C. Each of these classes, 
EnglisM according to the conditions, being represented 
to posal by plans of three differently-arranged houses. 
ause sh We have accordingly 960° designs in these 
work Well classes, A further Class D appears to be 
»>minent represented by 107 sets of plans, each plan 
odellinggl comprising one or more different!ly-planned 
magic "houses, and we have, therefore, apparently 
calls th@ more that 1,000 designs requiring careful 
had it examination and comparison, consuming 
jerstab@™ obviously a considerable ainount of time. 
» collec The designs were not all delivered to the 
eturn i committee before 4 p.m. on Thursday, January 
31, and the awards appearing on the 7th inst. 
leaves only six clear days for the whole task 
of the committee. It may reasonably be 
Book™ @sumed that one day would be required for 


on, Ltd. 


the unpacking,~ classifying,’ and hanging the 
drawings in the exhibition gallery, thus permit- 
ting only five clear days (in which occur a 
Saturday and Sunday) for examining and 
testing the designs and adjudicating the awards. 
At the outset, and before considering the merits 
of the designs, the committee would require 
to ascertain if all the designs complied with 
the conditions (which precluded the committee 
from delegating their work), and if the very 
moderate space of five minutes be allowed to 
each design for this purpose, only seven days— 
each of 12 hours continuous labour—would be 
required. This very necessary, although pre- 
liminary work, appears not to have been 
performed, as designs are included which did 
not comply. 

In endeavouring to “ see how the fates their 
gifts allot,” we are confronted with what 
appears a curious situation regarding classes 
B and ©. The accommodation in these 
classes is the same except that B has three 
bedrooms and C has two bedrooms. The 
design placed second in Class C is the same 
(except the bedrooms as explained) as_ the 
design placed first in Class B by the same 
authors. It is very noticeable that sume of 
the premiated are not economical (a feature 
required by the conditions), and have many 
defects not discoverable in unpremiated designs 


A. Hatt. 
Architect and Surveyor. 
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Building Restrictions. 


Str,—-We are pleased to note this subject has 
been brought up for discussion by a letter in 
your last issue from Messrs. Charles Heathcote 
& Sons. While there may be many arguments 
to bring forward, for and against the adoption 
of the report issued by the Ministry of Recon- 
strution on the question of Cortrol, none can 
differ with the necessity of developing private 
building work at the earliest prssible moment. 

'“he Ele:tion is no doubt responsible gor the 
present system of control remaining, pending 
the transfer to some other system, as for instance 
that covered by the above Report, brt these 
influences should not be taken too seriously as 
a deterrent to resuming ordinary building work. 

It must be obvious now the demand has 
abated for war work, coupled with the fact that 
the Government advocate transfer to private 
industry where possible, that there cannot be the 
opposition to private work hitherto met with ; 
therefore it would appear expedient for building 
owners through their architects to at once press 
for licenses under the present system, and 
thereby help to bridge over the immediate diffi- 
culty of opening up. 

That there will be many difficulties to sur- 
mount at the start of post-war building work is 
only too apparent, Lut sooner or later they have 
to he faced. and the earlier that attempts are 
made to get over the difficulties, the better will it 
be for all concerned in the great industry of 
building. 

F. J. GAYER 
E. A, Roome & Co., Building Contractors. 


a Oe 


Limavady and District War Memorial. 


At a public meeting held in the Alexander 
Memorial Hall, Limavady, on November 28, 
it was unanimously resolved “to erect a 
memorial in the town of Limavady, to com- 
memorate those who fell, and the action of 
those who volunteered for active service, in the 
Great War, from this district”; and it was 
further unanimously resolved that such “ memo- 
rial take the form of the erection, on a prominent 
site, of a building comprising a free library and 
reading and recreation rooms, on such a scale 
as would be worthy of the object.” It is 
estimated that a sum of £2,500 will be required 
for the erection of the building. The Com- 
mittee appeal for donations and subscriptions. 
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\CARPENTERS’ COMPANY, 
LONDON WALL. 
CITY GUILDS’ TRADE CLASSES. 


On Tuesday last week, at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., 
C.B., R.A., distributed the prizes gained in the 
1917-1918 session at the Trades Training 
Schools, Great Titchfield-street, conducted by 
the following City Guilds :—The Carpenters’, 
Glaziers’, Joiners’, Painter-Stainers’, Plasterers’, 
Tylers and Bricklayers’, and Wheelwrights’. 
Mr. Ernest T. Pullein, Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company, took the chair, and there 
was a large gathering. ‘ 

Mr. Sheriff Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., 
in his annual report, said it was an extremely 
gratifying fact that notwithstanding that it 
was the fourth session held during the war, and 
despite the enormous drain on our manhood, the 
schools were still going strong. The session had 
been a very successful one, with a grand total 
attendance of 4,142, giving an average of 27.6 
per evening throughout the session. That com- 
pared very favourably with the pre-war average 
of 51.04 in the session 1913-14. The schools 
were re-opened for the present session on 
September 23 last, and the number of students 
on the register was 177, which brought them 
back once more to the numbers of the pre-war 
session. We in this country had been banded 
together during the last four years in a con- 
fraternity for destruction in war, and it now 
behoved them to be equally united and deter- 
mined for construction in peace. The whole 
social fabric had been rudely shaken, many of 
our most cherished prejudices had been over- 
thrown in this earthquake of war, and they 
must strain every energy and use every means 
wisely to rebuild on sure foundations the house 
of our national life. The signing of the Armis 
tice had opened the door of a new era in the 
history of mankind, and they must now start 
upon the work of reconstruction. 

Before distributing the prizes, Sir Aston Webb 
delivered an address to the students. He 
remarked that a short time ago he went over the 
technical schools accompanied by the chairman, 
Mr. Sutton, and the director of the schools, Mr. 
Banister Fletcher. The work there seemed to 
him to do great credit to the students who had 
executed it. The students appeared to him to 
do great credit to their instructors, the instrue- 
tors did great credit to the schools, and the 
schools did great credit to the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany and the other City Guilds associated with 
that Company in maintaining and managing 
them. He would like to remind the students 
that theirs was associated work—they were not 
like a painter, who had to work all day long by 
himself trying to get his picture right. They 
were among their own friends and people of 
their own age and their own thoughts, which 
must be a great advantage to them in their 
studies. The students of those classes were 
engaged in work which they could take a real 
pleasure in, quite apart from the fact that they 
hoped to make their living out of it as well. It 
was a most delightful thing to produce things and 
that was what they were being taught. If they 
took a pleasure in their work it would be more 
perfect—he did not mean only more highly 
finished, but they were likely to make their 
work fitted for the purpose for which they made 
it. In addition to getting technical skill in 
their various crafts, the students should try and 
acquire two other things of the greatest. import- 
ance—one was memory and the other was 
imagination. They wanted to acquire memory 
in order that they might remember what they 
had seen and they were most fortunate in living 
in London because the Metropolis had the finest 
examples of every craft and every trade from the 
tenth century downwards, either in museums or 
in the public streets. He advised them to always 
keep their eyes open, for imagination would 
enable them to see what might be. Imagination 
was a thing from which they should try and see 
something which was not visible, for after all the 
unseen things were the real things Probably 
the next ten years of their lives would settle the 
careers of those he saw before him and the way 
in which they did their work now was a matter 
of the greatest importance. 








An ordinary meeting of the Royal I:stitute 
of British Architects was held on Monday at 
9, Conduit-street, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Perkins Pick, F.R.1B.A. 


Deceased Members. 


Mr. Guy Dawber (Hon. Secretary) said that 
since the last meeting, intimation had been 
received that the following members had been 
killed in action:—Lieut. Bernard Richard 
Penderel-Brodhurst (student), Second-Lieut. 
Thomas Jenkinson Waller, Second-Lieut. Philip 
Knight and Capt. John Arthur Metthew, R.E. 
(licentiate). He had also to announce the 
death of Mr. A. Gledding, Associate, elected 1893. 


The Architects’ Contritution. 
F.R.LB.A., read a 


Housing : 


Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
paper on “ Housing: The Architects’ Con- 
tribution.” Some of the lantern slides 
which the author showed we give as inset 
plates. After some interesting preliminary 
remarks, he said :— 

Not very long ago it would have been safe 
to conclude that the family would live, prepare 
their meals, cook them and eat them in the 
same kitchen or living room. This mode of 
life is still common enough, and likely to 
« enough to be one of those for which 


persist long 
provision must be made. The house adapted 


to this mode of life heing the simplest in charac- 
ter, we may cal! Type No. 1. The arrangement 
is common, both in houses having a living room 
and scullery, and in those which, in addition. 
possess a parlour or second sitting room. The 
addition of the parlour indeed relieves to some 
small extent the great pressure of use on the 
living room, which is one cause of discomfort 
with this arrangement, not, however, to the 
extent which might be supposed. Relief is 
being widely sought rather in the cpposite 
direction, by making greater use of the scullery 
and so freeing the living rcom from the cooking 
of meals and much of the preparatory work 
connected therewith. When practically the 
whole of the cooking and much preparation 
is provided for in the scullery, the living room 
ceases to be a kitchen, as in the first type of 
house. This involves very considerable changes 
in planning and eyuipment, and the use of two 
fires, or the exclusive use of gas for cooking. 
The house adapted completely to this mode of 
life we will call Type Ne. 3, because there is 
the compromise between the two modes to be 
provided for, in which a part of the cooking 
is done in the scullery on the gas-stove, but 
part is still done in the living room when the 
fire is lit there ; this we will call Type No. 2. ... 

For the older Type 1, with its kitchen-living- 
room and scullery, or the newer Type 3, with its 
living room and scullery-kitchen, it is fairly 
simple to de-ide on the best details of arrange- 
ment. The tools, the materials, and the storage 
for these accessories of the great culinary 
mystery which figures so largely in the work 
of a small house, should naturally follow the 
altar on which the ordeal by fire takes place ! 
In Type 2, the compromise house, it is not so 
easy to determine which is the right arrange- 
ment ; but there we have, at least, the consolation 
of knowing that equally it is not always easy 
to determine which is the wrong one! If 
however, we picture to ourselves the woman, 
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of the house performing her rites and mysteries, 
as we locate the fire, the larder, the table, the 
cupboards, or the living room and scullery doors 
and windows, we shall perhaps most readily 
adapt our design to“ whichever of the three 
modes of life we are seeking to house. 

To justify what has been said about the 
complexity of the problem, perhaps I may 
recall in brief summary the chief requirements, 
provision for which is now considered desirable 
in a good cottage; and at the same time I may 
suggest to you how type plans are of service in 
bringing these points before us, and in showing 
general arrangements of the parts suited to 
various aspects. . . . im 

We will commence with the heart of the house. 
The living room shouldbe large, with a comfort- 
able fireside free from doors ; the range, whether 
placed in this room or the scullery, should have 
side light, preferakly from the cook’s left hand ; 
there should be table and cupboards convenient 
for use with the range. ‘The space near the 
window, or windows, which is specially valuable 
should be as free as possible from doors, or the 
traffic ways to doors (in-luding cupboard doors) 
In the living-kitchen there should be planned 
a space for a second table; for it is most 
harassing that a family should have to put away 
all mending, dressmaking, or writing, before a 
meal can be prepared or served. ‘There should 
be as few doors as possible a1:d they should « pen 
so that the least valuable part inside the room 
must be used for passage space. For furniture 
there must be the meal table and seats, the 
fireside chairs, the second table, the dresser 
and the couch for resting. The desk or the 
piano have also freyuently to find a place; 
wall space, therefore, is of value, so that some 
length of room or added recess will help. 
Parenthetically may I mention the great value 
of trying all this furniture in its place on the 
plan? Add to these requirements that this 
room should. if possible, have a south-east 
window, and in every case must have some 
sunny aspect, and as attractive an outlook from 
the windows as may be; that it should be 
well-proportioned, its windows give efficient 
and pleasant lighting, and the whole be so 
arranged and designed as to be a homely and 
dignified setting for the family life. This 
room is the centre of the house; it may be 
supplemented by a parlour, cr relieved of some 
kitchen functions by the scuilery; but it 
remains in all types of cottage the room in 
whith the family mainly live; and it is not 


possible to exaggerate the boon of comfort and 
pleasure which the architect may confer upon 
o 











Group formed by type plans adapted to 
aspect and position. 


the occupants, by providing a well-planned and 
beautiful living room. The scullery may be 
regarded as the domestic workshop, and labour- 
saving should especially be aimed at here. The 
cottager’s house has generally to be run by 
the unaided labour of oe woman, whose life 
is mostly occupied in cooking, cleaning, making 
beds, mending clothes or minding the children. 
She should be given every convenience in the 
scullery, but no encouragement to live there. 
A sink must be provided at the right height to 
avoid needless stooping, with place for soiled 
pots and pans on the right hand, and on the 
left hand for laying them down when cleansed 
or standing them in the draining rack. Hot 
and cold taps are desired and a window over 
for light, for the cleansing powers of Jight and 
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A Picturesque Cottage. 
(Shown by Mr. Unwin.) 


° 
air, for outlook, and to favilitate the duty of 
minding the children when they are in the 


garden. The washing copper is usually required 
fitted with steam outlet and hood, and with 
taps for filling and emptying ; the former inay 
with advantage, fill irom the hot-water pipe, 
especially in the case of a gas-fired « pper. 
A grate or stove for drying clothes, gas- ‘ker 
or cooking range—the latter, we hope, soon of 
the efficient cooking machine type already 
referred to—must one or both be provid for 
according to circumstances, storage or 
standing space for washing utensils. in- 
cluding wringer or mangle, for pots, pans, 
brushes, buckets, &c., and for the accessories 
of cooking, in so far as these are not better 
retained in the living room for the particular 
type of house in question. Saucepan cleaning, 
kni‘e burnishing, and boot polishing— al! have 
to be thought of, and involve a table to work 
at, and more storage places. A lobby, porch 
or outside bench and shelter may relieve the 
scullery of work and dirt, any solution of 
the washing question by the adoption of the 
joint or communal laundry, the “bag wash,’ 
the problem of planning a well-equipped and 
convenient scullery within the limited space 
which, in view of the other demands can 
usually be allotted to it. It is clear that 
cleanliness, convenience and compactness. with 
no frills, must be the aim in the planning and 
treatment of the scullery. Reasonably handy 
to the room which is used as kitchen, but on 
the north side of the house, in a position cool 
aad airy, a place must be found for the Jarder, 
which should be of sufficient size in view of 
the distance of the house in question from a 
market of shops. well-fitted with shelves, 
properly lighted and ventilated, protected {rom 
flies, and treated speciaily for cleanliness. ‘The § 
fuel house, so placed that coal may be put in 
from outside and fetched for use under cover, 
large enough to hold at least a ton of coul,and 
more in rural areas, must be fitted in the plan 


usually accessible from the back lobby. 
Where the house has no parlour to build over, 


and conseyuently the first floor area is al! too 
small to provide three decent bedrooms, the 
w.c. and the bathroom may also need to be 
provided for on the ground floor, (ther 
reasons, such as the absence of a pressure \ ater- 
service in rural districts, or the prevalen e of 
some specially dirty occupation, may indicate 
the ground floor as the better place for the L-ath- 
room. It may be conveniently located near the 
foot of the stairs, or entered from the back 
lobby, or even the scullery, When in the 


absence of water service it must be filled from 
‘the washing copper, this will influence its 
position; and in all cases, whether downstairs 
or up, simplicity and economy both in water 
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supplies and drainage must be influential con- 

siderations in the grouping of all the parts 

which require these services. The w.c., if down- 
stairs, may be entered from the back lobby, or 
from a sufficiently large and airy entrance lobby ; 
if upstairs, it should be entered from the landing 
near the window, which should be regarded as 
necessary to light and ventilate every building. 

We must not be guilty of the traditional 
omission of the stairs. These should be easy, 
well lighted by the last-named window, and 
wide enough for reasonable furniture; they 
should start from the entrance lobby, and land 
so as to give direct access to all bedrooms, and 
to bathroom and w.c. when on the first floor, 
without needless waste of valuable floor space, 
which would be better added to the bedrooms, 

The stairs and the proper apportionment of the 
bedroom floor space are very determining factors, 
especially when it is remembered that the space 
must be so allotted to the different rooms, that 
one having the best aspe:t may be large enough 
to }e comfortably occupied by the parents, and 
one or two small children; a second may be 
larve enough for two adults. and the third at 
least large enough for two children, taking as an 
ap; roximate basis a minimum of 500 cubic feet 
of sir space in the room for an adult, and half 
that amount for a quite young child; and 
when, owing to the aspect, two at least of the 
bedrooms must be placed on the more sunny 
side of the house. 

Each of the Ledrooms themselves will demand 
some care in arrangement. Suitable places for 
the heds must be found, out of direct draughts 
on the one hand. but not thrust into close 
corners on the other. ‘The type of room which 
leaves only a passage-way al] round thebed, and 
no «quare space available for occupancy, is not 
desirable. A corner free from bedroom furni- 
ture and suitably placed as to window and fire 
whi-h could hold a chair for reading and asmall 
writing table, would be a priceless blessing to 
matiy boys or girls whose individuality may need 
oly such quiet and privacy to develop latent 
tastes or talents for the enrichment of their late 
55 a 

I have left until last the considerations which 
affe:t the parlour, both because there will still 
be houses built without this additional room, and 
because all the other parts of the house maintain 
much thesame relations to one another whether 
there is or is not this extra apartment. It is 
an .dded comfort and convenience, but is less 
than might be expected one which affects the 
gencral life and work of the family. It affords 
valinble occasional relief to the living room. 
rther than e‘e:tive constant relief.. Hence 
there is no justification for reducing the living 
tooin when the parlour is added, though there 
be for in-reasing the living room if the 
jarlour is omitted. Some families will prefer 
me room of really ample size to the normal 
living room and parlour, and there will also be 
a place for the arrangement which allows the 
parlour to be thrown open to the living room by 
blding-doors. There can, however, be no 
dou! t that the majority of working class tenants 
desire the parlour or second room for social] inter- 
tourse with friends, both of the elders and the 
young people, for parents’ quiet and children’s 
tome lessons, for interviewing occasional visitors, 
as a refuge in case of si kness or convalescence, 
and for similar purposes. which it must be 
umitted are not properly met even by the 
considerable enlargement of the Jiving room. 
To the somewhat long summary of requirements 
tlready named. thereiore..we must add those of 
#small parlour ; a room which should be planned 
to encourage reasonable use by its comfort and 
attra: tiveness. 

The lecturer then made some _ interesting 
tmarks on the continuous tradition of cottage 
Jlanning and desivn. 

Mr. W. Dunn proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Unwin, and remarked that that gentleman 
was « member of the Local Government Board 
Committee, which had presented one of the 
most valuable reports on housing he had ever 
tad. It was a report which every architect 
working on the problem should study. 

Mr. Bridgman Russell seconded the motion, 
aud said it had been the privilege of some of 
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them to work with Mr. Unwin during the war in 
the ereetion of buildings which had to be carried 
out in a desperate rush. Amcngst the works 
were many ranging from wooden huts to large 
buildings, and the experience had been that as 
much thought was required for the small as the 
large building, and*they owed much to Mr. 
Unwin that the standard reached had been much 
higher than in previous days. He trusted that, 
in connection with the national housing 
schemes, local authorities would show a sweet 
reasonableness and that architects would be 
engaged. He hoped the Institute would con- 
sider this matter, so that a few syndicates might 
not be found to exploit the opportunity offered 
by the schemes at the expense of fellow-archi- 


tects. Advisory architects should be selected 
to work in collaboration with surveyors of 


building authorities in different centres in pre- 
paring town-planning schemes, and the architec 
tural work should be distributed amongst the 
architects in the locality. This would prevent 
the monotony of repetition and stimulate a 
healthy rivalry between men to produce their 
best. The subject of standardisation was, he 
feared, a bogey to many. but an architect well 
known to the public had shown what cculd be 
done with toy stone building bricks, and he 
thought the same thing could be done with real 
houses 

Mr. H. H. Statham said the author had 
referred to the necessity for placing fireplaces 
where there was a good light and a left-hand 
light, and that was a thing most often neglected. 
He went very carefully over the Hampstead 
Garden City, and three-fourths of the fireplaces 
were in the worst place for light. Another thing 
he was struck with in the garden cities was the 
mistake of attempting what he ca'led sham 
picturesqueness, and especially in two ways. 
One was the intreduction of very small windows, 
and the second the high pitch of the roofs. 
Seeing the progress made in the use of concrete 
blocks it had struck him as to why they should 
be afraid of flat roofs. A gocd deal might be 
said against flat roofs, but by their employment 
they did get more commodious and simple rooms. 
He suggested that architects for workmen’s 
houses should take that point into consideraticn. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester strongly emphasised the 
suggestion that it was necessary as architects 
that they should visualise what went on in the 
cottage. They were familiar in their training 
with the necessity for an analysis of the func- 
tion preparatory to the synthesis of their build- 
ing, and it was only the fact that they had had 
little to do with the labourer and his cottage 
which had caused them to neglect the same 
method of working there. They did it in the 
case of the country house and the city office, but 
when they saw plans put forward for labourers’ 
houses they felt the architect had not really 
understood how the labourer’s family carried on 
their home life. The answer.some architects 
might make that they had lived in a cottage 
was not necessarily conclusive. He had himself 
lived in a labourer’s cottage, but it was not life 
under the same conditions that the labourer led. 
They had not only got to imagine how the 
labourer lived, but must go a little further and 
try to mix that up in their minds with how he 
ought to live. It was no good designing a cot- 
tage for a man to live as they thought he ought 
to live, but must temper that with the way the 
man wanted to live, and just give a little hint 
from time to time so that he could improve his 
methods of living. 

Mr. Maurice Hulbert said they must not forget 
the different classes for whom the cottages had 
to be built. Taking the Metropolitan area we 
had the inner suburban, the semi-suburban and 
the rural, and each required difierent treatment. 
The tendency always seemed to be to design 
pretty semi-detached cottages which were suit- 
able only for the outer suburbs and the country. 
Then with regard to the classes for which they 
had to cater, there were the clerks, the skilled 
mechanics and the unskilled labourers. The 
clerk certainly wanted a parlour, and so would 
the ski led artisan genera ly, but the unskilled 
labourer did not. They were dealing generally 
with three-bedroom houses, but a number of 
cottages with two bedrooms were_wanted for 
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two persons. In the semi-suburban™ suburbs, 
also, there should always be a certain number of 
flats. He hoped architects would be employed 
by the local authorities, but there was a good 
deal of jealousy, and the local authority too 
often threw the work on its surveyor. He lived at 

Ealing, and he suggested that architects should 

visit Brenthen suburb, which was an extra- 

ordinary success. It was the work of a public 
utility society and paid 5 per cent. 

Mr. T. Fyfe expressed the hope that all 
architects would try and take part in the design 
of the houses to be bui't, for such an opportunity 
would never occur again. He quite agreed with 
the last speaker as to the necessity of providing 
for the poorly paid clerk class, and he also 
hoped that the etlort to be made would result 
In raising the standard of the houses built for 
the middle classes. 

The Chairman said they were extremely 
fortunate in. having Mr. Unwin at the Local 
Government Board to give such enlightened 
views in regard to what should be done in 
the way of planning cottages. He agreed with 
Mr. Statham and thought it was possible to 
design cottages of good appearance with a 
flat roof, but he also thought a good deal could 
be done with the ordinary 30 deg. pitch which 
one usually associated with speculative building 
With the low-pitched roofs they did get the 
rooms square and he believed the housewife 
preferred them so. In his district they induced 
the local authority to entrust architects with 
the work and he believed a good deal could be 
done if architects would seek representation on 
the various local bodies. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin in reply, said Mr. 
Lanchester was right in saying net mach know- 
edge is gained by taking a labourer’s cottage 
for a summer holiday. As a young man he 
lived with a workman's family, and when one 
saw the life going on day by day, it enabled one 
to visualise. He agreed with what Mr. Statham 
said as to sham picturesqueness, but. the fact 
was that in the past they had got down to such 
a deplorable condition that there was a violent 
reaction and anything which broke away from 
the old state was regarded as something desir- 
able. It was quite true that if a material like 
slate was used for roofing, it gave a good slope 
or a low-pitch, but he would be sorry to see 
tiles used for a low-pitched roof. It was true 
there were differen'es between the clerk, the 
citizen, and the labourer, but he found many 
labourers more anxious to have a parlour than 
the clerk. They could not make clear distinc- 
tions like that, but in the three types of houses 
he had alluded to there was provision for all 
three. He would issue a warning with regard 
to the two-bedroom houses. Surely in the 
country they had such a large number of 


cottages defective in accommodation that 
the real need was for good cottages. 
The Chairman announced that the next 


meeting would be held on Monday. January 6, 
when an election of members would take place. 
Mr. Delissa Joseph had given notice to bring 
forward a motion that a deputation be sent from 
the Institute to the Minister of Reconstruction 
to lay before him the arguments for the speedy 
removal of the restritions on building. On 
January 20, Mr. M. H. Bai!lie Scott would read 
a paper on “ The Making Habitable of Old 
Dweilings in Town and Country.” 


—-——- oe 


Georgetown, Glasgow. 


Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Barnes received a 
deputation at Glasgow recently regarding the 
future of Georgetcwn, the National Filling 
Factory on the outskirts of Glasgow. The 
deputation pcinted out that Georgetown, 
recently closed down, afiorded a unique oppor- 
tunity to the Government for the establishment 
of a model ir dustrial conimunity, on account of 
the healthy surroundings, good water surply 
and drainage Mr. Bcnar Jaw and Mr. Barnes 


expressed symyathy with the propesa!, prcmis- 
ing te bring the matter before the Minister of 
Munitions 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Rebuilding of Athens. 


THEsE illustrations are given in connection 
with the lecture whih Mr. T. H. Mawson 
delivered on the subject at King’s College last 
week, a report of which we give on p. ~25. 





Housing Pa s. 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects orf Monday Mr. Raymond 
Unwin lectured on “ Housing,” and showed 
lantern views in illustration of his remarks. 
The subjects we give were referred to in the 
course of the lecture. 





Proposed War Memorial. 


This scheme embraces a grand memorial 
avenue and high level bridge leading practically 
direct from Piccadilly-circus to the new site for 
Charing Cross Station on the south side of the 
Thames. The improvement and enlargement 
of Leicester-square on the lines indi ated would 
provide an important approah to the new 
avenue from Piccadilly-circus, and at the same 
time give direct access eastwards to the Strand. 
High and low level embankments are shown on 
the south side of the Thames with prominent 
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sites on the river front for the new station and 
other public buildings. 

Further suggested improvements are the 
formation of a “ Place” at the junction of the 
proposed new avenue and the Strand, also at 
Stamford-street and Waterloo-road, with an 
in:lined approach therefrom to the high level of 
Waterloo Station. 

M. B, BENNETT. 


o~—> 
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OBITUARY. 





Mr. Alfred Gladding. 

On Monday, December 2, at The Briars 
Wingle Tye-lane, Hornchurch, the death 
occurred of Mr. ANred Gladding, A.R.I.B.A., of 
49, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., aged fifty years. 


Mr. W. V. Gouzh. 


We regret to announce the death in his 
77th year of Mr. W. V. Gough, F.R.I.B.A. 
senior partner of the firm of W. V. & A. R. 
Gough, of Bridge-street. Bristol. He practised 
for many years in Bristol, and amongst the 
numerous public buildings carried out by the 
firm are the Docks offices and the Gas Co.’s 
offices, Bristol ; the Grammar Schools and Kay 
Monument, Bury, Lancs; the Institute and 
Library, Newport, 1.W.; the Colston Cirls’ 
Schools; the Lord Winterstoke Memorial 
Wing of the Bristol Grammar Schools, besides 
many elementary schools in Bristol; the 
Cheltenham-road and St. Philip’s Public Lib- 
raries; the Cabot Memorial Tower, Brandon 
Hill, Bristol. A large amount of ecclesiastical 
work has been carried out by the firm, the most 
notable of which are the following churc hes :— 
Holy Trinity, Knowle; St. Anselm’s Clifton ; 
St. Aldhelm’s, Bedminster; and St. Ambrose, 
besides many restorations of the ancient churches 
in the city. 


—~ 
—=—_ 


A London Time-table. 


A useful time-table and railway guide has just 
been issued by Messrs. The Triplex Safety Glass 
Co., Ltd., 1, Albemarle-street, W. It is entitled 
‘“* London Time-table and Red Rail-guide,” and 
includes tram, motor-’bus and steamship routes. 
The price is ls. 
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Suggested War Memorial Avenue and Bridge. 


By Mr. Matcoum B. BENNETT, Lic. R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTs;: 
PROFESSIONAL DEFENCE. 


THE Council of the Society of Architects has 
recently adopted a very comprehensive scheme 
of reconstruction calculated greatly to increase 
the resources, score, and utility of the Society 
render it more extensively serviceatle to itg 
members, and fa ilitate its work in connection 
with the various progressive measures of 
reform which it has in hand. Some of the 
proposals will develop with the growth of the 
Society, but the chief and most important one 
which is connected with Professional Defence, 
is now in oferation. 

The Coun il has established, with the guidance 
and approval of its legal advisers, regulations 
enabling members in certain cases to apply to 
the Society for advice on points of law arising 
out of their professicnal practice, and for 
assistance in helying them to defend cases 
where questions of professional principle are 
involved. This scheme is an extension of the 
scope and power of the Board of Professional] 
Defence set up by the Coun il some years ago, 
in connection with which the nucleus of 9 
Defence Fund is already in hand. 

It is not intended that these facilities for 
advice and de‘ence in professional matters 
shall be availakle for architects’ clients. These 
will continue to seek their own legal advice ag 
heretofore. The Society’s scheme is intended 
solely for the assistance and protection of 
afchitects as such, and its scope is restricted 
to architects who, being members of the Society, 
may have occasion to apply to their Society 
to assist them in protecting their own profes. 
sional character, status, and interests, and in 
promoting honourable practice. This extension 
and development of the Society’s activities 
will, it is thought, be cf consideratle general 
interest, and the Council cordially invites any 
architect who desires to know more about the 
Society and its work to communicate with the 
Secretary at the Offices of the Society, 28, 
Bedford-square, W.C. 1. pe} =f 


—— 
—— 


Civic Adviser to the City of Jerusalem. 
Mr. (. R. Ashbee, F.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed Civic Adviser to the City of Jerusalem. 
We understand that he returns to Palestine in 
January to take up his duties. 
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ATHE®. By Mr. T. H. Mawsoy. 
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INTERIOR OF THE ** MorA House,’’ SKANSEN, STOCKHOLM. INTERIOR AT SKANSEN, STOCKHOLM. 
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Ax OLp INTERIOR. Swiss Fire House. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWN BY MR. RAYMOND UNWIN IN HIS LECTURE ON “HOUSING” AT 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. . 
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TYPES OF HOUSING PLANS. ILLUSTRATING MR. RAYMOND UNWIN’S 
LECTURE ON ‘**HOUSING” AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSING DESIGNS FOR ATHENS. 
By Mr. T. H. Mawson, 
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ARCHITECTURE.—XII. 


By W. R. Leraasy. 
EDUCATION FOR BUILDING. 


ARCHITECTURE is an operative art, ap 
active service, rather than a studio study 
or office profession. Our education has 
to promote building courage, structural 
resource, scientific assurance, quick intel- 
ligence, the organising sense, adaptability, 
and the inventive instinct. The type of 
mind produced by the training should be 
rather that of the Navy lieutenant than 
of the painter, poet, priest, or actor. We 
have to think and will a living archi- 
tecture. In an Ametican journal I read : 
“ America must become ship-minded 
to win maritime power. We must have 
technical training and morale, and exert 
our national genius for invention and 
organisation, holding our own through 
the development of new methods with 
something of spiritual quality.” Itis the 
spiritual quality, a high tradition, duty, 
which have to be aroused in our educa- 
tion and fixed on an exalted ideal. We 
architects must become building-minded. 
We have the phrase esprit de corps, but 
it has taken on, with the bent of our 
minds, a thin and mean meaning of 
professional etiquette ; we have to give it 
a deep human content ; it must become 
a spirit of devotion, building patriotism, 
civic responsibility. It is not enough 
to know that long ago Athens had form : 
our cities must put on form themselves. 
Architects are the proper watchmen for 
city order, and they have to see that the 
anarchy and material wretchedness of 
our towns are mitigated; we have to 
demand, in works, the evidence of the 
civilisation we talk about in words. We 


must rouse —— enthusiasm, and 


some pride of place. The first need of 
architectural education is to found it on 
general ideas of service ; it is a question 
of tempering the souls of the students ; 
they must be made into missionaries of 
civilisation. Architecture is a mode of 
civic virtue. I am a shy person, and 
would much rather talk of ateliers, and 
projects, and sage sag and shadow- 
projections ; but these, good or evil, are 
only accidents of machinery; they are 
no basis for education. As Cromwell 
saw for his army, so we requir? a “ new 
model : strengthened by discipline and 
touched with devotion.” The old system 
of education, with its competitive designs 
and prize-fattened students, brought out 
an acute individualism, even an Ishmael- 
ism. This created a false temper which, 
in hope of originality, fell into mere 
cleverness and eccentricity. It magnified 
drawing, design and “style” to the 
neglect of the work and the ignoring of 
human service. Ours is an art of co- 
operation, and we must bring in team 
work from the begitining. Students 
should work out schemes in groups, as 
Willars de Honnecourt devised a plan in 
conversation with Pierre de Corbie. 
They should form guilds and discussion 
groups, but ever seeking for agreement 
and discipline, not for carping and 
disintegration. 

The old prize system has been terribly 
wasteful and distracting. It is at this 
time probably too closely knit in our 
whole educational system to be eliminated 
altogether, but I am sure that very few 
prizes should be given for “ designing ”’ ; 


they should be reserved mainly for those 
things which can be brought to book 
and demonstrated. Paper designing in 
the air is too attractive and alluring ; it 
may be an architectural intoxication. 
Then the judgment of the adjudicators 
depends on no secure base, but merely on 
their shifting tastes. -Prizes should rather 
be of the nature of scholarships for 
research theses and modern scientific 
work of precision. The culminating prize 
for one student in the year I should like 
to be a setting-up-in-business bursary. 
Such a fund would be*infinitely more 
serviceable than the travelling student- 
ships with 4200 to be squandered at 
foreign tables dhéte. Foreign study 
should rather be directed to keeping us 
acquainted with modern developments in 
city planning and improvement than to 
a <f * examples. I speak, of course, 
of a general aim; I would not try to 
forbid any real interest. But we have 
to become practical, and of our own time, 
and to drop dazzling young students 
with vague aesthetic tilk~ They have 
to aim at accuracy, clearness and, above 
all, courage, while too much antique 
makes one dreamy and breaks the 
spirit; Mahomet refrained from_ seeing 
Damascus, as no one might enter Paradise 
twice. 


A Scientific Foundation. 


It is quite disastrous how we are 
mystified by words which come between 
us and the things they should describe. 
Art is doing work. Science, among 
other things, is knowing how to do it. 
That is plain and simple enough, but we 
have let myths grow up around both 
words. “Art” is something uncanny, 
which may be done by a genius who 
moves his hands in a certain rapturous 
way, and turns up his eyes, and knows 
by inspiration about taste and beauty 
and proportion—or says he does! 
“ Science ” is conjuring with glass vessels, 
and holding wicked views on the Penta- 
teuch. I believe that we should recast 
architettural education, and make it 
scientific throughout—nothing but what 
can be demonstrated “this is so” can 

roperly be taught; the rest is opinion. 

Kt is undesirable to mix science and 
non-science—I won't say nonsense—in 
the same educational course ; it is always 
open to the student to pick up his 
esthetic opinions outside. Education 
requires concentration, movement, heat; 
and in the attempt to sandwich hard 
facts and very soft opinions together 
the hard part goes under. 

I have before me the report of a con- 
ference on ‘The Neglect of Science,” 
held 1916, under the presidency of Lord 
Rayleigh. The opinions of the scientific 
experts may be taken for granted, but 
almost equally strong views were ex- 
pressed by others. The Poet Laureate 
said :—‘‘ Our boys’ education needs entire 
reform. Not only should natural science 
be introduced, but all teaching of all 
subjects should be scientific in method. 
For many years I have looked to science 
to reform the teaching of languages. 
Our present teaching is absurdly wasteful 


of time. Further than this, I contend 
that our present methods, being unscien- 
tific, are actively pernicious. Our present 
system teaches confusedly. .. Then 
as for art. It would seem at first that 
science cannot make out a very good 
case. But here- one may say that the 
classical education has done nothing to 
save the art of the country. It might 
be accused of having produced Philis- 
tinism. The artist will not be killed. 
What we may lose by teaching natural 
science, and rejoice to lose, is the pseudo- 
artist—-the man who finds sham artistic 
inventions of value in a society that is 
too ignorant to despise his pop 
.... The rudiments of natural science 
are in themselves rewarding. It is the 
grammar of the universe, without which 
no man can ever hope to read, in its full 
significance, the epic of his spiritual 
existence.” 

Dr. Macan, the Master of University 
College, Oxford, said :—‘‘ There is one 
point of view which I, as a Hellenist, 
should like to put before this meeting. I 
think that the men who are demanding 
an extenson of scientific education are 
working in the true interests of Hel- 
lenism and in the spirit of ancient Greece. 
There were four elements in the educa- 
tion of the Greek undergraduates. The 
first was gymnastic, or the cultivation 
of the body. The second was the study 
of Nature. The third was, not the study 
of ancient Babylonian or any other foreign 
language, but it was the study of Greek 
and Greek literature, in primis of Homer. 
That is a good example, but we should be 
applying it by studying Shakespeare. 
The fourth element was the inculcation 
of reverence for the gods. If we want to 
reform our education in the spirit of the 
Greeks, we must make a knowledge of 
English one of the corner stones, and the 
other corner stone must be the study of 
the world in which we live.” 7 

Dr. Farnell, Rector of Exeter College, 
and author of the great work on “ The 
Cults of the Greek States,” said :—‘‘ I am 
wholly of opinion that these resolutions 
are of urgent necessity for the present 
stress and for the future conditions in 
which we shall find ourselves. Anvone 
could pile up examples of the lamentable 
results of the lack of science. I am sure 
it will be very good for us if you can 
succeed in persuading the Government to 
give a part to physical science in their 
examinations, since these examinations 
dominate the careers of boys at schools 
and young men at Universities. Then 
our men will no longer be without under- 
standing of the inevitableness of physical 
science in so many important depart- 
ments. ~ 

If such thoughts as these are stirring 
among literary men and Greek scholars, 
it is fully time, perhaps even a little late, 
for architects who deal with such an 
exact matter as building to acquire a 
thoroughly scientific training. I can see 
that when once our customs of building are 
re-examined and refounded in accord with 
modern ways of thinking that we should 
soon develop special forms of geometry, 
mathematics and mechanics proper for it ; 
and the “pseudo artistic” elements 
would gradually fall away. Up to a 
point coeducation with engineers would 
probably be best ; in any case every archi- 
tect should have passed through an engi- 
neering course in a school of technology. 
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A Scoot IN THE STREETS. 


So much for sincerity, now for solidity. 
Our ateliers and designing schools may be 
false paradises in some respects—archi- 
tectural convents, from which the novices 
come out shivering to find the world of 
fact quite different from what had been 
told them and subject to heart-breaking 
disillusion. We have to begin with a 
recognition of facts: how much hasa 
century’s talk about architecture advan- 
taged Plymouth and Portsmouth, Leeds 
and Liverpool ?_ If we could lift our eyes 
from our drawing-boards we should be 
filled with shame, for these towns are the 
measure of English building efficiency. 
Students should be taken out into the 
streets and be asked to see in the solid 
away from their paper phantasms. Later, 
they might be asked to have a travelling 
tour from, say, Wolverhamptontc Wigan, 
and to report on what they saw, and to 
offer suggestions on what might be done. 
All along their eves and minds should be 
directed to the improvement of the exist- 
ing and be drawn away from the inspira- 
tional view of architecture and ghostly 
visions on white paper. On leaving the 
school some evening the students might 
be given sealed orders to bring next 
morning a description of the room they 
had been working in, and of the outside of 

the building. It wou'd, I think, be an 
amazing revelation of the general lack of 
observation of the solid facts of building. 
Then the staple exercises should be of this 
nature :—Sketch and make suggestions 
for the improvement of the local railway 
station. Measure and re-design “ Ingle- 
nook Villa.” Critically examine the 
exterior of the Town Hall. How would 
you spend £500 on bettering the exterior 
of the new church ? Survey and suggest 
improvements in the neighbouring street 
alignments. In London: visit Ludgate- 
circus and the junction of Tottenham 
Court-road with ieee Oxford Street. and 
describe their architectural merits. Make 
oe Sern for minor improvements in 
‘Trafalgar-square and neighbouring build- 
ings. Make some designs for suburban 
standard drain ventilators which shall be 
practical and utilitarian, but better than 
the ordinary ones, which look like lamp- 
posts with their heads knocked off. 
Which architectural] ornaments inRegent- 
street do you prefer, if any? Make some 
observations on, and sketches of, an 
frontages in Piccadilly which you think 
suitable as examples of city, buildings. 
Make a collection of studies of the best 
shop fronts you can find. This sort of 
thing would surely be more educational 
than designs for * a London Palace for a 
Nobleman ”’ or for “ a Casino on an Island 
in a Lake.” 

I have heard it argued that artificial 
flights, such as we are accustomed to in 
school subjects, bring out youthful enthu- 
siasm ; “* you must touch the imagination 
youknow.” The truth ir it has produced 
exactly what may be seen in Holborn and 
the Strand. Reasons may be given for 
any cause, and in fact the worst causes 
produce the cleverest arguments: it is 
quite dull to ask for mere common sense. 
Once a week or month the professor might 
have full classes out in the streets; in 
Edgware-road and Oxford-street there 
might be demenstrations—of both kinds ! 

Here it may be suggested that in many 
cases the making of notes of things seen 
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is even better than sketching. Notes 
deal rather with general ideas, sketches 
with particular instances. 

Such seeing with the eyes, I believe, 
would do very great good to students in 
many ways. For one, it would give 
material for joint work and discussion. 
As it is the schools are prone to doctrine 
without data, and are liable to become 
little Bethels of esthetic sectarianism, 
od of sound and fury signifying very 
ittle. 


Hand-practice and Dif*erentiation. 


In the architect’s education there must 
be some amount of hand-practice with 
the common building materials. It is 
easy to switch this off into the joke that 
it 1s recommended that an architect 
should mix his mortar, then carry it in a 
hod up the ladder, and then build the 
wall all himself. Notwithstanding such 
humour as there may be in the notion, 


. the student must be allowed to come into 


contact with other materials than the 
paper on which he designs his castles in 
the air. A short, intensive course of 
great value could easily be devised in a 
technical school, but also I should like co- 
education with workmen and builders for 
a time. Contacts have to be made with 
men as well as with stones and timber. 
Architects should have some relation to 
building education as a whole, and until 
vocational training in building, including 
the design of structures, is taken over by 
the State, the more that can be done to 
bridge the water-tight compartments 
the better. Some day I hope we may 
have a building college in a great craft 
university. We have to aim not only at 
the bettering of education for architects, 
but there. must be a great heightening of 
skill all round. Besides such association, 
a way must be found to make promotion 
from the ranks possible. 

At a time when privates by hundreds 
become high officers in the Army, it is 
absurd to think that executants of build- 
ing work may never become directors of 
it. I say this, not because such promotion 
would be right and generous, but because 
it is necessary to bring new blood into 
architecture itself. 

One of the ways in which I hope build- 
ing practice may develop is that some 
young architects, through their more 
direct contact with materials and men, 
may be drawn to undertake work directly, 
supervising it throughout—that is, 
become builders again. As we gc on, 
some recognised differentiation may well 
spring up between general practitioners 
and various kinds of specialists—-town 
planners, constructors, and experts in 
old buildings. Such specialisation again 
might well lead to fruitful partnerships 
between men of different gifts and train- 
ing. To those who live by it, architec- 
ture is a Jife. And we have to find ways 
to make this life most worth the living 
both to architects and the community. 





Professor Lethaby’s Art cles. 


We have received the following letter 
in reference to Professor Lethaby’s 
articles, which, we may add, are to be 
reprinted in book form :— 

Str,—It is to be hoped that the articles 
which you are publishing by Professor Lethaby 
on ‘‘ A National Architecture,” will be reprinted 
later in book form, and an appendix added, 
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throwing further light on the subject by giving 
drawings of some of Mr. Lethaby’s suggestions, 
preferably made by his own hand. Further, 
may I, through your columns, commend to the 
attention of the authorities concerned, the idea 
of tacking on to one of the existing schools of 
buildings some experimental workshops for 
the purpose of trying out materials and methods 
of construction in which we are not thoroughly 
at home. 

For example : A few years back, an English 
architect in New York was experimenting in 
modelled concrete. By using different sub- 
stances for the matrix, he got wonderful effects 
of texture and the modelled and cast work wag 
excellent in effect. His experiments tended 
to show that concrete work might be made 
extremely attractive, }ut of what materj:ls 
the stuff was composed or what would be the 
strengths of his piers and lintels, I am quite 
unaware. This, however. might be worked out 
and re-koned up in a suitable workshop, when 
it would be necessary tc keep specifications and 
data of all work done, for use in actual building 
operations. Or take roof coverings; for the 
last four years or so, acres of large roofs have 
been covered with new materials of various 
sorts which seem to have one quality incommon 
—that they want a lot of humouring befure 
they can be called watertight. It is probable 
that with a little modification these forms of 
covering might be made quite suitable tor 
lightly constructed roofs over large spans, but 
at present the advantage of their use is a litile 
doubtful. 

The maintenance expenses of such a workshop 
would be fairly heavy. Whether any Govern- 
ment Department, County Council, professiona] 
body or private individua] could be persuaded 
to supply this, is a matter for consideration 

It may be argued that it would be possil)le 
to try the properties cf new materials on work 
in course of construction ; but not every client 
is willing to allow his building to be used as 
an object lesson, or possjbl,, in case of failure 
of the experiment. a8 an awful warning, and 
the architect would be a bold man who suggested 
such a thing 

The proper place to carry out experiments as 
to the nature of materials is undoubtedly in 
experimental workshops and not on clients’ 
private property. 

The question of design is another matter 
altogether, and, as Mr. Lethaby indicates, every 
new building should be something of an experi- 
ment on the part of the designer. 

ARTHUR BARTLETT, 
Lieut., R.A.F., F.R.1B.A. 


——_o—>—_o—______ 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, December 20, 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—\Mr. 
L. B. Beale, Timber Commissioner for Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, on ** British Colum)ia 
Woods available for the Work of Reconstruc- 
tion.” 4 p.m. 

Egypt Exploration Fund (Royal Socicty, 
Burlington House).—Dr. A. M. Blackman on 
“The Pre-Dynastic Period and the Old King- 
dom.” 4 p.m. 


—— 
— 





War Memorials. 


An Advisory Committee has been appointed 
for the diocese of Southwark to assisttheecclesi- 
astical authorities in relation to war memorials. 
It is felt that recrettable mistakes in the shape 
of hastily-considered s hemes and indifferent 
designs may be avoided if the guidance and help 
of the Advisory Committee can be given. } is 
hoped that one’ united s heme will be adopted, 
rather than a number of smaller and separate 
memoria's, and the committee hope to prevent 
the ere tion of brass plates and other fixtures. 
In old churches there is considered to be ample 
scope for repla ing the original altars, screens, 
fonts, and crosses, or for carrying out necessary 
works of repair and restoration. 
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THE REBUILDING OF ATHENS. 





On Friday, December 13, under the auspices 
of the Anglo-Hellenic League, Mr. T. H. Mawson 
(City Planning Expert to the Greek Govern- 
ment) gave a lecture at King’s College on 
“The Rebuilding of Athens.” 

Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., in introducing the 
lecturer, said that happily Athens had not 
suffered like many of the cities of Belgium and 
France, and of course there was no question of 
restoring the Parthenon or the Erechtheum. He 
believed, however, Mr. Mawson would show 
there was a great need for the removal of 
insightly and unwholesome buildings and for 
the enlargement of the town on proper lines. 

Mr. Mawson said he had to deal in one lecture 
with a subject about which whole libraries had 
been already written and about which further 
libraries would be written before it was fully or 
even partially exhausted. ‘The problems which 
the city planner of Athens must solve were at 
once unique in their importance, their interest 
and their prospective possibilities. They were 
unique in the respect also that any failure, 
whether through Jack of foresight or courage in 
the development of the city plan, or of want of 
appreciation for the archaeological treasures 
1anded down from past ages, would bring upon 

he planner the hearty condemnation of every 
lover of thens, and rightly so, for the city of all 
ities called for reverent handling. It was the 
ield from which all classic learning had sprung, 
ind for this reason every scholar the world over 
‘ightly considered that he had a vested interest 
in-it, which he must guard with the utmost 
ealousy. The ancient Confederacy of Greece 
-onsisted of a number uf small States, or, rather, 
owns, each having a certain ideal which they 
were continually striving to express in fine ways, 
ind also certain traditions and glories of its own. 
In this connection we were stiil reminded of the 
surpassing excellence of the Parthenon and 
other architectural treasures erected on the 
\cropolis and elsewhere, which were still the 
narvel of the ages. The more he looked at the 
lrawing made by a pupil of the Ecole des Reaux 
Arts in Paris of the Acropolis, crowned by its 
nasterpiece as it appeared at the time of the 
lurkish invasion, the more he admired the skill 
of the Greeks, which, as it seemed to him, was 
nfinitely greater than that of the Romans. The 
liference, as he saw it, was this—the Greeks 
realised that the nobte hill rising out of the flat 
plain must be the dominating factor in the com- 
nosition. Therefore their great architects first 
drew in the hill itself, and then began the work 
ff suitably crowning by art that which Nature 
iad so nobly begun. There was no attempt at 
perfect symmetry, balance, or even alignment. 
‘he whcle was built up as a composition in 
vhich Nature was conductor, and art the first 
fiddle. The Romans acted far otherwise, for 
irt with them was both conductor and orchestra. 
Che Greeks belonged to the school of Nature and 
he Romans to the school of the tee-square and 
‘ompass. Before giving the reasons which made 
mperative the replanning of Athens they must 
realise something of the extent, importance and 
urprising beauty of its architectural remains. 
‘here were two Athens to-day—the ancient and 
the modern. The oldest houses were erected not 
more than eighty years ago, and there were only 

few Byzantine churches and one or two 
Turkish mosques that mark the intervening 
decades. 

The lecturer proceeded to give a series of slides 
showing, first, the Port of Piraeus, Phaleron, 
the intervening landscape, and then the ancient 
remains of the city. He pointed out various 
streets which it is suggested should be widened, 
and districts where poor property should be 
demolished and boulevards and parks formed, 
all of which improvements will open up views of 
the famous buildings. For instance, the scores 
of small houses at: the base of the hill in front of 
the Temple of Theseus will be cleared away ; the 
Rue de Kiffessia will be widened, and the Temple 
o! the Winds will form the central note in a fine 
sireet perspective , whilst the beautiful monu- 
ment of Lysicrates will occupy the centre of a 
large square and have the support of four 
cypress trees. Following the ancient monu- 


ments, Mr. Mawson exhibited slides of the 
principal modern buildings of the city, and said 
he could imagine many of his hearers saying, 
what a pity it was that Athens had to be re- 
modelled. Unfortunately it was the modern 
part of the city which needed the most drastic 
remodelling in order to make it what an up-to- 
date city ought to be—convenient and spacious 
in plan, coherent in grouping, majestic exter- 
nally, and impressive in its unity of character 
and purpose. 

The broad answer to the question as to why 
Athens was to be replanned was that it is 
essential owing to the phenomenal annual 
increase in its population The city was teeming 
full, and there was evident congestion in many 
parts of it. To this rapidly increasing popula- 
tion there was the constantly auzmented stream 
of wealthy tourists from all parts of the world, 
for which at present adequate accommodation 
could not be provided. Above all was the 
dominating fact that Greece, encouraged by its 
victories in the late Balkan War, and by recent 
still greater victories, was emerging from cen- 
turies of lethargy and pessimism inte activity 
and optimism. Increased Parliamentary repre- 
sentation had made possible and desirable a 
more imposing Parliament building and 
Government buildings on an entirely new site. 
The muhicipality was prepared to erect a city 
hall, law courts and markets, whilst the mer- 
chants contemplated a new exchange. Other 
factors which were contributing to the remodel- 
ling of the city was the growing importance of 
the Piraeus as a trans-Continental overland 
port, which, with the proposed railway exten- 
sion from Salonika, would become the overland 
route to India. The paramount reason, how- 
ever, calling for a complete city plan for Athens 
was the yreat desire and need felt for a boulevard, 
park and playground system which would be 
commensurate with the requirements of the 
city and be the expression of the spacious dignity 
of a metropolis. The need for shade was appa- 
rent everywhere, and therefore, in addition to 
the park and boulevard system, a compre- 
hensive scheme of re-afforestation was taking 
place on the outskirts of the citv. These 
extended over vast areas, especially on the 
higher ground behind the Stadium. There 
would be numerous small public plots with an 
abundance of trees and a fountain, and a number 
of large open plazas, where, in addition to trees, 
there would be grass, bright flowers and noble 
statuary. 

One of the most interesting slides exhibited 
by the lecturer was that showing the areas allo- 
cated to different purposes. It showed all the 
trunk railway stations brought to one strategic 
centre, thus ensuring economy of working and 
permitting of a plan in the grand manner. 
Workshops and factories are brought into rela- 
tion with the railway sidings, and these will be 
provided with electri¢ energy generated at a 
power station about a mile and a-half away: 
In this way the smoke nuisance will be elimi- 
nated. Dealing with the workmen’s area Mr, 
Mawson said the planning of the houses for the 
workmen was a delightful problem, for the condi- 
tions were altogether different from those in this 
country. In Athens it was shade that was re- 
quired, whereas in England they required all the 
sun which could be got. In Athens a great 
number of the women had oceupations, and the 
houses had to be built on the most economical 
lines, so far as service was concerned. The idea 
was to build groups of self-contained flats around 
a great court, and next the road would be a 
beautiful vine-covered pergola. It was hoped the 
rents would not exceed 10s. a week for a flat with 
two bedrooms, living room, scullery, pantry and 
soon. They would get seventy-two residences 
on a plot of about eight acres of land, with a 
great garden with shading trees at the back 
where the children could play. Other slides 
shown were the Government centre, the palace 
extension, and the site of the new collegiate 
schools. In conclusion, the lecturer said the 
question would be asked: how such a vast scheme 
was to be paid for ? 1f Athens was as rich as one 
of the Lancashire towns he would utterly 
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despair of. anything. being accomplished, but 
because the Athenians were poor they would 
accomplish all he had suggested and more, and 
they would first solve the practical problems of 
design on paper in a true, scientific, and aesthetic 
manner, and then, if necessary, take fifty or a 
hundred years to accomplish their object. 

The Chairman said the scheme was so vast 
that it was difficult for one like himself who had 
not visited the city to know how far it. would 
extend. Mr. Mawson began by depreciating 
Roman architecture, but they ought to bear in 
mind that it was devised for a very different 
purpose to the old monuments of Greece. The 
Romans had to provide for conditions unknown 
to the little republics of Greece. They had to 
provide for an enormous empire and great 
industries, and for the machinery of govern- 
ment, all of which were beyond anything the 
Greeks had thought of, and therefure Roman 
architecture was to a certain extent obliged to 
introduce the utilitarian note. From one point 
of view that might be held to place it below the 
Greek style, but on the other hand they must 
admit it was a fine style, and it had originality. 
He had always felt that Roman architecture had 
been unduly depreciated. He hoped that some 
of the Byzantine churches would come in the 
way of the widening schemes which had been 
suggested. It was only in recent years that the 
Byzantine architecture in Greece had been 
studied ; for generations back people thought 
only of such buildings as the Parthenon and were 
apt to look on the Byzantine monuments as bar- 
barous work. He was much pleased with some 
of the illustrations of modern Greck buildings, 
the designers of whieh appeared to have con- 
sidered not only the conditions of climate and of 
materials, but also the older Greek style without 
imitating it. : 

M. Joannes Gennadius (Greek Minister), in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
any artist or architect would envy the position 
in which Mr. Mawson found himself in having to 
deal with two cities so historic and beautiful as 
Athens and Salonika The great merit of Mr. 
Mawson’s planning was that not only would it 
preserve the ancient Greek and Byzantine 
monuments, but it would render them much 
more visible. The only thing was that the 
scheme was so vast that many of them could 
only contemplate it as a thing to be realised 
many years after they had passed away, At 
the same time it was pleasant to think that one 
day Athens would be as magnificent and beauti- 
ful as Mr. Mawson had shown them that night 

Mr. Mawson, in reply, said it was true many 
of them would not live to see accomplished what 
was suggested, but in town planning they were 
laying down a policy of development not in the 
next five or ten years, but in the ne\t fifty or one 
hundred years. In the meantime, having had 
the vision, as the people of Athens had, of what 
the city might be, and some day must be, every 
architect, engineer, sculptor, and landscape 
gardener would work with zest to attain the end. 





THE ESTATE MARKET. 


TWELVE farms, with a'totai area of over 3,200 
acres, in Yorkshire and Staffordshire, belonging 
to Lord Cathcart, are to be offered for sale by 
Mr. Joseph Stower in two portions, 1,790 acres 
at Doncaster, in January, and 1,420 acres at 
Derby, in March. Outlying pertions of Sir 
Hamilton Hulse’s New Forest estate of Brea- 
more are also to be sold early next year. 

South Hall, Basingstoke, with 44 acres, a 
Georgian house, has been sold, before the 
auction, by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. 
Another Georgian house, in Sussex, Heathfield 
Park, with nearly 840 acres, has been privately 
sold by Messrs. Hampton & Sons and Messrs. 
Powell & Co 

A few auctions have been arranged for early 
dates at Winchester House, including a block 
of freehold and leasehold corner shops, opposite 
Victoria Station, by Messrs. Rogers, Chapman 
& Thomas, on January 14, and an Adam man- 
sion in Portman-syuare, by Messrs. Trollope, 
on the following day. Messrs. Ventom, Cooper 
& Co.’s list for January 28 includes five freehold 
shops, with flats above them, at Margate. 
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FUEL ECONOMY IN 


THE BUILDER. 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS.* 


By A. H. BARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc. 
Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating Engineering, University College. 


Tue result of using coke of this charac- 
ter On an open fire is that in a few hours 
the fire gets completely choked up with 
incombustible matter, and _ therefore, 
becomes dead and lifeless and gradually 
dies out, although there is apparently 
plenty of fuel on the fire. In order to 
revive the fire it is necessary to rake out 
the greater part of it, leaving only a small 
portion of the glowing cinders to light 
up again with coal and perhaps some 
wood, and to start afresh and clear 
away the hideous accumulation of 
brownish dust which collects in the 
fire-grate. The dust is of a peculiarly 
light character, and any attempt to 
remove it results im the whole of the 
room being smothered with dust. 

The public should also be warned that 
the relative dryness of the coke which is 
used is a very important point. Coke is 
much more bulky than is a similar weight 
of coal, and, for some 1eason which is 
very difficult to understand, the public 
have got the impression that coke can 
be safely left stacked in a heap in the 
open air. People would not dream of 
leaving their coal stacked in the open 
air. They would be careful to put the 
coal in their éellars, but coke is regarded 
as suitable material to be dumped in 
a corner of an open yard and drawn on 
as required. 

There could not be a greater mistake. 
Coke is, in fact, very much more absorb- 
ent of water than coal. If you take a 
heap of dry coke and pour over it a 
quarter of its weight of water, the whole 
of the water will be apparently absorbed. 
When this coke is put on a fire, the first 
effect of the heat is to evaporate the 
moisture in the coke, and this absorbs 
an enormous quantity of heat, which is 
carricd straight up the chimney in the 
form of vapour. The water reduces the 
' temperature of the combustion and so 
diminishes the radiant effect. 

Further, in buying coke, as I have 
already pointed out, the purchaser is. at 
the mercy of the supplier. We all know 
that this coke is in the yards of the 
supplying companies stacked up in heaps 
exposed to the open air, which means that 
every shower of rain that falls upon it is 
absorbed. If the coke is sold by weight 
the purchaser is buying this water soaked 
‘into the coke, at the same price as if it 
were coke. Not only is this water, of 
course, worthless to him, but it is worse 
than worthless because its removal costs 
a considerable percentage of the heat in 
the coke itself. Thus, if one pound of 
coke contains 20 per cent. of water, 
and if the original value of the coke is 

12,000, it is clear that the value of the 
material as bought is only 9,600; and of 
that 9,600 about 5 per cent. will be 
required to dry off the water. 

lf, in addition to the water, the coke 
contains some 25 per cent. of ash, it will 
be seen that the net value of the coke 
to the consumer is only some 7,000 heat 
units per pound. I have taken, of course 
an extreme case, but this extreme case is 
by no means unknown. All coke, more or 
less, suffers from the same disability. 


* Continued irom page 42, December 13. 





The experiments of*Mrs. Fishenden 
show that when coke is good and dry, it 
has, in fact, a slightly greater efficiency 
than has coal when used in an open fire ; 
and by efficiency, of course, I mean the 
proportion of the total heat in the fuel 
which goes out into the room as radiant 
heat. 

The practical outcome of this is for 
the householder to arrange for his coke 
to be dried before it is put on the fire, so 
far as it is possible. Coke should always 
be kept in a dry place. Rain should 
never be allowed to fall on it. It is 
very advisable previous to using coke in a 
kitchen range, for instance, that the 
whole of the next day’s supply should 
be stacked on the hot-plate of the range, 
and allowed to remain there the whole 
night so as thoroughly to dry the coke 
before it is used. This, of course, makes 
a hideous mess, and it is one of the dis- 
advantages of using coke that its use 
does make a hideous mess. 

Even so, a great many kitchen ranges 
will not heat adequately with coke as 
fuel, for reasons which I explained in 
the course of lectures which I gave at the 
beginning of the present year on “ Fuel 
Economy in Cooking Apparatus,” + which 
I venture to recommend all persons 
interested in this matter to consider. 

It behoves us to consider these re- 
marks very carefully in order to determine 
what are the maximum possibilities of 
solid fuel burnt in an ordinary open grate, 
and what are the conditions which are 
favourable to economy and the opposite. 
What, then, are the chief causes of the 
loss of heat from an open fire. It is 
evident from our experiments that 
when the chimney flue is wide open and 
there is no restriction whatever on the 
rate at which the fire will burn, there is 
a Joss which may reach as high as 60 per 
cent. of the total heat in the fuel passing 
up the chimney flue. Not all of this 
is actually lost because some of it is 
caught by the brickwork and serves to 
warm the house generally. The greater 
portion of it, however, is lost. 

Now the greater portion of the air 
which goes up the chimney has not 
served to produce combustion in the 
fire, but it 1s drawn out of the room by 
the suction in the chimney and goes up 
the throat of the chimney without passing 
through the fire and so serves to dilute 
the products of combustion. 

The difficulty of the problem from a 
scientific point of view 1s that some of 
this heat has already been introduced 
into the room in the form of radiant 
heat impinging on some of the furniture 
and ultimately finding its way into the 
air, which air is drawn up the chimney and 
is thrown out. 

One of the principal ways, therefore, 
of reducing the loss of heat due to an open 
fire directly and indirectly is to prevent 
such a tremendous draught going up 
the chimney. That is, by having a 
damper, or a register, or aslab of fireclay, 
or some other device in the flue, which 
shall be closed when a decrease in the 
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amount of ventilation is 
desirable. = 

It must be observed, however, that 
this process does not in any way increase 
the efficiency of the fire. The efficiency 
of the fire is the same; that is, the 
proportion of the total heat in the coal 
issuing as radiant heat, whether the fire 
is burning slowly or rapidly. What is 
done by throttling the flue is to prevent 
so much warm air from the room being 
thrown away and so much cold air being 
introduced into the room. In this con- 
nection one’ must draw attention to 
statements purporting to have been made 
by the Coal Controller's staff to the effect 
that the throttling of the chimney flue 
adds to the efficiency. This is directly 
contrary to the fact. It does not add to 
the efficiency, although it reduces the 
combustion and reduces the losses of 
heat from the room. 

A diagram which I have prepared shows 
how the heat froman open fire varies 
during the stoking period. In this experi- 
ment 23 lb. of coal were fed on to the fire 
at the end of every hour, and careful ob- 
servations were taken of the heat emitted 
by the fire during the whole period. 
Another diagram shows how the heat 
varied when all the coal was stoked on to 
the fire at one time. 

The difference between these twois very 
striking. On the whole, however, it was 
found that the total amount of heat 
delivered into the room as radiant heat 
was independent of the manner of stoking. 
On one occasion a small quantity—about 
4 Ib.—of fuel was fed on to the fire every 
six minutes. The same result was 
observed, that the total amount of heat 
given to the room was independent of the 
method of stoking, and depended only on 
the amount of coal burnt. 

It is an important question, too, how 
the radiant heat from the fire is distri- 
buted in a room space. I have made 
a very large number of experiments on 
this point. It is obvious that if a power- 
ful beam of heat passes up over the head 
of any person sitting in the room, that 
heat 1s very largely wasted. It may 
have the effect of warming the ceiling of 
the room, in which case much of the heat 
is lost to the room over. This, of course, 
is an advantage inasmuch as it helps to 
warm the room over. But this heat is 
of no service for warming the room itself. 

The heat which passes to the ceiling 
has a detrimental effect in that it causes 
the temperature to tend to be higher at 
head level than at foot level, which 1s 
directly contrary to one of the main 
advantages of the use of radiant heat. 
The best way in which to use radiant 
heat is to throw it downwards. It is 
the only way, indeed, in which the floor 
of a room can be heated to a temperature 
equal to or higher than the upper part, 
and any radiant heat distributed in the 
best manner has this effect. 

As to the distribution of heat from an 
ordinary coal fire, the rate varies a good 
deal according to the type of fire. 

I cannot now discuss the very intricate 

roblems of heat. interchange which arise 
in connection with the heating of a room 
by radiant heat. I can only explain some 
of .the principal conclusions arrived at 
during this series of experiments. 

(To be contin ted.) 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


Raw Materials, Employment, &c. 


THE Ministry of Reconstruction have issued 
two more of their useful little pamphlets on 
Reconstruction problems, i.¢., ‘“‘ Raw Materials 
and Employment.” (Ne. 6) and “ Guide to 
Work and Benefits for Soldiers and Civil War 
Workers”’ (No. 7). The guide to work gives 
advice on “‘ How to Get a Job” to both men 
from the Forces and civilian workers, benefits 
(7.é., gratuities, out-of-work donation, &c.), and 
much other information of use to men and 
women at the present time. It is stated that 
the Government intend to introduce a Bill to 
deal with the case of apprenticeships interrupted 
by war service. It is proposed that State 
assistance shall be given to apprentices whose 
apprenticeship has been interrupted by war 
service where in the industry concerned a 
scheme of training has been approved by the 

linister of Labour. Where, in the opinion of 
the Minister of Labour, it is desirable that an 
apprentice should receive whole-time training 
in a technical school, a maintenance grant will 
!.s paid for a specified period in jieu of the State 

ssistance laid down above. We also learn that 
the Military Service (Civil Liabilities) Depart- 
ment, with an advisory committee, will be 
mtinued in existence after the termination of 
the war, so that financial assistance subsequent 
to demobilisation may be given in accordance 
ith a scheme based on the existing regulations 
ef this Department. 


Peace Production and Priorities. 


The pamphlet on raw materials and employ- 
ment deals with matters of yreat importance, 
ind on the whule in a satisfactory and convincing 
way. No one can foresee exactly what the 
situation will be for some months to come, 
hut estimates of our probable needs are dis 
cussed. Raw material which is not imported 
into the United Kinzdom, such as brick and 
cement, does not constitute a problem of 
special difficulty, as we shall soon have sufficient 
Jabour to put into our home production ; but 
with imported raw material it is different, 
though the situation is not so difficult as it 
was expected to be. The supply of materials 
is not likely to be seriously deficient, even in 
regard to those industries for which it will fall 


short of the-normal supply, and what is needed’ 


ic careful supervision, to avoid waste rather 
than any drastic measures of Government 
control. The industries which now have. less 
labour than they had in July, 1914, are those 
which need imported raw material. The 
building industry, for example, has about 
460,000 fewer men, and there wiil be work 
for the men if we have the raw material. 

With regard to the supplies of material for 
the metal trades, the Minister of Reconstruction 
spoke as follows in the House of Commons ‘on 
November 12 :-— 

‘* .. There has been a great increase in 
our capacity for the utilisation of home ore, 
and arrangements are being made by the 
Shipping Controller which will render it possible 
to import as large a quantity of foreign ore as 
was imported prior to the war. It is proposed 
to release iron and _ steel forthwith. The 
difficulties which may arise owing to the fact 
that through the exigencics of war the price of 
steel now stands at an artificial level have not 
been overlooked, and it is intended to continue 
orders fixing for a period a maximum price for 
steel, though this may involve continuing some 
measure of Government assistance for that 
period. 

“With regard to other metals. | am glad to 
be able to assure the House that there is a 
sufficient supply available to render it possible 
to release some from control now, and nearly 
al! the rest within six months. I am convinced, 
afier a close survey of the position, that we 
shall be able to meet the demands which 
reconstruction will make on our resources. 
But while I am satisfied that there will be 


enough for all if it is equitably divided, there 
must be no selfish attempts on the part of 
individuals to secure more than their share, 
and for this purpose it may be necessary to take 
precautions against hoarding.” 


£ Timber. 

In considering the question of the’ timber 
shortage, it is stated that :-— 

“The housing programme for efter the war 
depends partly upon the supplies of timber ; 
and, of course, the building trade cannot 
resume its full activities until we have timber 
enough in the United Kingdom. ... We 
should need about 100,000 standards of timber 
a month, without regard to pit-props and other 
uses for wood. We have now on hand only 
enough for three months’ use under peace 
conditions. The supply depends upon shipping, 
and this may very well be available; but we 
have to be on the look-out to secure what timber 
can be had. In Sweden and Finland there are 
ahout 2,000,000 standards; and some 600,000 
standards are sawn and ready for shipment 
from Canada, Mexico and Scandinavia.” 

The Minister of Reconstruction, in the speech 
already referred to, said :— 

“The position as regards timber is difficult. 
It is bulky, and our tonnage has to be econo- 
mised; but, apart from this, there is little 
doubt that events in Russia, which has so far 
been our largest source of supply, will seriously 
affect the situation. Arrangements are in 
hand to provide supplies from overseas, but it 
is clear that continued felling will be necessary 
at home for some time to come, and with this 
need in view woods have been purchased ahead 
by the Timber Supplies Department.” 


Control. 

The whole question is affected by the situation 
outside the United Kingdom, as the sources 
of our supply of raw material are, in many 
instances, the same as the sources of supply of 
other countries, and, we are told, “to leave 
the situation uncontrolled might be disastrous 
Of course, there may be enough material to go 
round, it may be that no one will try to ‘ corner’ 
supplies ; and it may be that prices will not rise 
rapidly as a result of competitive buying. But 
we cannot rely upon merchants loving one 
another ; still less can we rely on their loving 
the manufacturers. Therefore. without being 
unduly suspicious, we may have to make 
preparations for supervision and control of the 
supplies of raw material on an international 
scale.” 

While we should like to see control abolished 
at once we believe that most peuple will be 
satisfied that the measure of control intended is 
probably necessary. We are promised that the 
Government will hasten the importation of 
material, in order to shorten the period of 
demobilisation, and control will be gradually 
relaxed as supplies become more adequate. 

In view of the danger of unemployment, 
special consideration will be given to those 
trades which give employment to a large 
number of persons, and cotton, we are told, 
may have to take precedence of timber. And 
secondly, if great numbers are employed in any 
trade on raw material which does not take up 
much tonnage, some preference should be given 
to such raw material. ‘‘ The principle, therefore, 
according to which we must allocate our tonnage 
for imports of raw material must involve a 
consideration of employment. But the problem 
cannot be solved by simply counting the 
number employed in one industry, since the 
raw material for one industry may set going 
many other subordinate trades. From this 
point of view timber may be more important 
than cotton, if the building trades can set going 
all dependent trades such as furnishing, sanitary 
engineering, and the rest.” 

As our readers are aware, a Standing Council 
for Post-War Priorities has been established, 
and this Council will report to the Cabinet 
Committee on Post-War Priorities, which will 


be the final authority for the distribution and 
allocation of raw material and other matters 
affecting the change-over from war work to 
peace production, “‘ and it will naturally see 
that the needs of the State take precedence of 
the requirements of industry ; for example, in 
the case of material for building.” 

The central direction of all control depart- 
ments now lies with the newly constituted 
Standing Council, which meets at the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate- 
buildings, §8.W.1. This Council, which is 
responsible to the Committee of Cabinet 
Ministers (wifh offices at 11, Pall Mall, S.W. 1), 
will be cha ged with the decision of all questions 
relating to the priority and the allocation of 
materials in the reconstruction period. and will 
determine whether, in any_.given material control 
is necessary, and, if so, to what extent and in 
what form. . “ It is hoped that such control as 
may be necessary may be gradually more and 
more devolved upon organisations representing 
the trades concerned. At present it is arranged 
that the Control Authorities which have, during 
the war, controlled particular materials should 
‘carry on’ under a general instruction that 
applications for materials should be considered 
by them sympathetically and upon a new basis. 
The Standing Council has been in almost daily 
session since it was formed, but it is obvious 
that an estimate, both of the requirement and 
supply of materials, can only be formed after a 
very wide and careful survey. .. . 

“The industries themselves will provide 
organisations for advising on the demand for 
material among the firms concerned. There 
will, therefore, be Trade Organisations—Indus- 
trial Councils or Committees in each industry— 
whose advice will be sought by the Government 
when the controlling authorities are considering 
the needs of this or that trade. . 

“If the industries are prepared tc say what 
material they need and what number they can 
employ, the organisation we have briefly 
described will be able to st to work in the early 
days of peace ; and it is hoped that the procedure 
will be of the following kind :—The industries 
should each have some fully representative 
organisation which will put before the Govern- 
ment, among other things, the need for raw 
material.. Presumably, a Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil will have a Committee to consider this need, 
and special Committees will be set up in those 
industries in which no Joint TIn‘ustiial Council 
exists. It will b> for the ind s‘1ies to arrange 
the composition of the Committecs, but most of 
those so far set up and recognised by the Govern- 
ment are joint Committces, containing both 
labour representatives and representatives of 
the employers. . The Government has ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the Whitley 
Committee in regard to Joint Industrial Councils, 
and the Ministry of Labour has been able to 
promote organisation in many industries. The 
Ministry of Reconstruction, meanwhile, has 
brought into existence various joint Committees 
known as Interim Industrial Reconstruction 
Committees. All such bodies, therefore, will 
naturally give attention to raw material 
supply. eS 

Representative joint Committees of the 
different trades will have as their first task to 
collect, from the firms or associations concerned 
information as to the amount of labour they 
can employ, the rapidity with which their 
machinery can be set going on “ peace’’ pro 
duction, and the amount of raw material they 
could use on this machinery. If the full 
amount cannot be supplied at once, the respon- 
sible organisation representing the industry may 
have to allocate a proportion to the different 
firms. 

“If we suppose, then, that the trades have 
made a review of their needs, and have indicated 
to the Ministry of Labour the number of persons 
they can employ and the rate at which new 
employees can be taken on, the representative 
Committee then passes on to the Standing 
Council the statement of the requirements of the 
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industry for raw material. The Standing 
Council will have to adjust the claims of the 
different industries. The members of that 
Council will be informed of the supplies available 
and, presumably, of any questions of general 
policy which will affect the raw material supply. 
It is contemplated that there shall be an 
Imperial Board to consider. in relation to the 
problems of the Standing Council, the supplies 
obtainable within the Empire... . 

‘Tt will be the task of the Standing Council 
not only to allocate as much raw material as can 
be carried between the different industries, but 
also to see that there is an organisation for 
arranging for the distribution of the material 
within each industry which needs to be rationed. 
Thus, as far as possible, advice on the need for 
supplies will be sought from representatives 
of the industries. The principle of control 
where control exists will be quite different 
from the war-time control by the State, for the 
State; in time of war, is buyer and user of most 
of the commodities controlled ; but as soon as 
peace is secured, private purchase and private 
use will begin again to dominate the markets. 

“‘Tt is, therefore, essential that the control 
should not be from above, but should be exer- 
cised by those immediately concerned in indus- 
try; and further, obviously fewer materials will 
need to be controlled in proportion as we return 
to normal life. The findings of the Standing 
Council will be put before the Cabinet Com- 
mittee for post-war priorities, and this Cabinet 
Committee will have the duty of finally deciding 
the proportion of tonnage to be allotted to the 
different imported raw materials. It is tu be 
hoped that in the case of most of the raw 
inaterials the need for this allocation will pass 
very soon after peace is secured. . . .” 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND 
CLERKS OF WORKS. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual dinner of this 
Institution was held on Saturday at the Con. 
naught Rooms, Great Queen-street. Mr. George 
Mowlem Purt, the President, was in the chair, 
and there was a large gathering. 

Following the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 
which were received with the customary 
enthusiasm— 

The chairman, in giving the toast of the 
evening, “‘ Prosperity to the Provident. Institu- 
tion of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works,”’ 
said that at the time he was elected President, 
it was felt that, although the dinner was the only 
opportunity that the Council had of putting 
the claims of the Institution before tae public, 
it would not be possible to hold it this year. 
Fortunately, since then, national afiairs had 
taken a decidedly mvure favourable turn and 
it was decided to hold the victory dinner. As 
many of them were aware the Institution was 
founded in 1842, to provide pensions for builders’ 
foremen and clerks of works, and their widows 
and orphans who might be in distressed circum- 
stances. To give them some idea of the extent 
of the beneficence of the Institution, he might 
tell them that since that date nearly £22,000 
had been paid away in pensions. Like all old- 
established charities that Institution had been 
hard hit by the war, and, unfortunately, last 
year the Committee found it necessary to reduce 
tlfe amount of the pensions; but, despite that 
reduction, they had great difficulty in making 
both ends meet. He was glad to say that this 
year things had improved scmewhat and at 
the next meeting the Committee would be able 
to*recommend that the pensions should be 
restored to their old amounts. In spite of 
many appeals fur war charities, which must 
necessarily come first, he was pleased to zay 
that they had met with a very generous response 
to their appeal this vear, and they had been 
able to collect £645. That broke the record, the 
next largest amount being in 1906 when the 
appeal realised £696. The need for increased 
help was still very urgent, for, as he had told 
them, the Committee hoped to reinstate the 
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pensions at their old amount, and if possible 
they would like to increase them. The good 
that such an Institution as that did, could not 
be exaggerated and he could only hope that 
by tlie close of the year the finance would have 
greatly improved, and that at the dinner next 
year another record collection. would be an. 
nounced. 

Mr. F. J. Dexter, in responding to the toast, 
remarked that the Committee had only been 
able to c on the Institution during the last 
four veartvith a good deal of anxiety. A great 
majority of the members had been engaged on 
work of national importance in superintending 
the erection of aerodromes, the building of 
munition factories; while some had joined the 
Forces. In that respect they had a record of 
which they might well feel proud. The members 
were now looking forward to taking their part 
in the great work of reconstruction which lay 
ahead of the country. As far as the Committee 
were concerned, they were pleased to give their 
time to adininistering the affairs of the Institu- 
tion, and they hoped to retain the confidence 
which had always been given them, not only 
by the members but by builders and architects 
more especially. 

Mr. F. G. Minter, in giving. the toast of 
“The Architects and Surveyors,” said they 
must all work together for the common good 
of the profession. He knew that architects 
and surveyors had been very badly hit by the 
war. but they had borne their troubles cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly ; in fact, he knew of no 
profession that had exhibited more backbone 
during the past trying four-and-a-half years. 
Regarding the future, he (Mr. Minter) was an 
optimist. He believed that the war had 
broadened the outlook of architects a great 
deal and he hoped there would not be so much 
pettiness brought into the business as there 
had been in the past. He hoped that the 
specifications would be made much shorter and 
the contracts made bigger. They had got to 
recognise that the men were out for a good wage, 
and they could only pay that if architects 
would help them in the matter of prices. He 
believed that there would be so many good 
buildings put up in the near future that it 
would not be necessary for architects to “‘ cut” 
prices, as some of them had done in the past. 
Builders must depend upon architects and 
surveyors to see that the prices were right 
before they started on a job, and he was con- 
vinced that the more they trusted the builders 
the more they, in their turn, would do for them. 

Mr. William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., in 
responding, said it was quite true, as Mr 
Minter had remarked, that architects had 
suffered keenly during the war. That was 
greatly due to the absurd order that no builder 
or architect must execute any work exceeding 
a cost of £509 without obtaining a permit. 
That order, to his mind, had worked havoc 
among the architects and builders of London 
especially. They had, however, borne the 
embargo cheerfully, but now that the war was 
over he hoped they would insist upon its speedy 
removal. Architects wished to get rid of the 
bureaucratic control of Whitehall and to resume 
their independent functions once more. The 
question of bureaucracy was a very important 
one to Englishmen; it was increasing to an 
alarming extent, and if they did not arouse 
themselves to resist it, he was afraid that they 
would see set up a series of new Government 
Departments which would take within its walls 
hundreds uf thousands of men to the exclusion of 
those independent men who had practised in the 
past. In particular they would need to watch 
very carefully what the Government intended to 
do in connection with the hundreds and 
thousands of houses for the working classes 
which were going to be put up—they must 
see to it that the independent architect was 
not ruled out. 

Mr. H. J. Chidgey responded to the toast on 
behalf of the surveyors and remarked that as in 
the past so in the future they would do their 
best to hold the balance even between the 
architects on the one side and the builders on 
the other. 

Mr. W. Woodward, in proposing the toast of 
“The Builders and Contractors,” said he had 
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worked with builders and contractors for over 
half a century, and although he had looked 
after the interests of his clients as well as any 
architect in London, he had never kad a quarrel 
with a builder or a contractor Although occa- 
sionally they bad had their differences during 
the progress of the works, they had always 
settled them amicably. All he asked builders 
and contracturs to do in the future was to keep 
their eyes open to preserve private enterprise. 

Mr. Ernest J. Brown, Past-President of the 
London Master }kuilders’ Association, responded 
to the toast. He said that during the years he 
had been in business working for the builders and 
contractors of London he had learned to respect 
and honuur them in exactly the same way as he 
had respected and honoured the operatives and 
the clerks of works, and indeed everyone con- 
nected with the building trade. Mr. Woodward 
had referred to the abrogation of the ‘£500 
building limit. He (Mr. Brown) was afraid that 
unless something was done in the way of rationing 
building materials in this country during the 
period of reconstruction they would find that 
there would be the most unholy scramble for 
materials, and the rich man who could afford to 
pay what he liked for his building would be at 
an advantage over the poor mar. He was 
afraid they must put up with rationing for a 
time. 

Mr Woodward said he agreed that they must 
have priority. 

Mr. Isrown said he was a member of the Cum- 
mittee on Reconstruction, and along with him 
were other representatives who would guard the 
interests of the building trade to the utmost of 
their ability. That was the first time the 
Government had ailowed the building industry 
to take care of itself end to appoint gentlemen 
to represent it. Ever since the war they had 
tried to be allowed to carry on their work as 
builders in their own way with Government 
interference. 
consequence had been that enormous works had 
been placed absolutely without any regard to 
their cost and an enormous amount of money 
had been thrown away because builders had not 
been allowed to carry on their business in their 
own way. 

The remaining tpasts were “The Governors, 
Trustees, Donors, Subcribers and Visitors,”’ pro- 
posed by Mr. Alex Ritchie, J.P., and responded 
to by Mr. H. W. Horner, a trustee of the Institu 
tion, and Mr. Ronaid Chessum, and “ The 
Chairman,” proposed by Mr. Woodward. 





LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
the London Master Builders’ and Aircraft Indus- 
tries’ Association was held at No. 48, Bedford- 
square, Londen, W.C. 1, on Thursday, the Sth 
inst., when the Executive Council submitted 
the annual report, from which we take the 
following :— 


State of the Building Trade. 

Owing to the Covernment requirements, men 
remaining in the building trade during the 
period since the half-vearly meeting were fully 
employed, there still being a great shortage of 
labour. Private building work has remained 
greatly curtailed, Government work still being 
distributed in the same restricted channel a8 
before. Your Special Committee appointed to 
deal with trade matters after the war submitted 
its report to the Building Materials Supply 
Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

This Committee, in summarising the views 
expressed by this Assoriation, says: “The 
London Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries 
Association, wiio are affiliated to the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, were 
separately represented before us, and submitted 
a report of their committee on trade matters 
after the war, which was subsequently submitted 
to and approved by the National Federation. 
In view of the fact that the Master Builders may 
he said to form the heart of the industry we 
attach the greatest importance to the views 
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expressed by them, and their report bears 
evidence of careful thought and well-balanced 
reasoning.” ... 

» The Day-work Schedule has keen revised to 
date, and will be published in the Handbook for 
1919, and membersare urged to make use of this 
schedule. It is suggested that acceptance of 
any rates lower than those set. out is contrary to 
the spirit of mutual support necessary for the 
good of the Asscciation ; and further, it may be 
urged that the Trade Unione do not permit their 
members to work for a lesser rate than has been 
agreed. 

Relaticns with the Workmen. 

Shortly after the commencenient of the latter 
half of the year a claim for a further advsnce 
was made, and although not grantcd to its full 
extent, an Award was made by the Committee 
on Production on July 27, whereby men engaged 
on munitions work should receive an advance 
of 1?d. per hovr, and this Award was shortly 
afterwards, by the decision of members at a 
Special General Meeting, extended to workmen 
engaged on general work. All members have 
been kept informed of the continual alterations ; 
and also from time to time have been urged as to 
the necessity of taking precaution against rises in 
rates of wages or cost of materials. 

The better feeling and closer understanding 
existing between employers and operatives 
referred to in the last annual report continues to 
make progress, and the Industrial Council for 
the building industry has commenced its opera- 
tions, three meetings having been held,which 
were attended by members cf your Association, 
it being one of the Regional Federations com- 
prised in the scheme. Members of your Associa- 
tion have also been appointed upon the Local 
Advisory Committees connected with the 
Employment Exchunges, and perivdical meet- 
ings arc held. 

The Ministry of Labour has decided to adopt 
the scheme put forward hy the Industrial 
Council Resettlement Committee of the Build- 
ing Trade for the release of “ pivotal”? men 
which entrusts the Local Advisory Committees 
with the duties in connection therewith; each 
Local Advisory Committee will have received 
full instructions, and members are recommended 
to apply to their Local Advisory Committee in all 
eases where they are urgently in need of the 
services of workmen wko legitimately come under 
the category of “‘ pivotal.” . , 


Organization. 

© During the year a considerable number of 
new members has been enrolled, and it is bes ond 
doubt that employers are yenerally recognising 
the vital necessity of united action hy all parties 
interested in the various branches of our 
industry. The appointment of a_ capable 
organiser has recently been completed, and his 
services will include, besides the development of 
membership, that of negotiation with Goverr- 
ment Departments, and Public Bodies in connec- 
tion with all matters of interest in the building 
trade. It is again urged that any member having 
a difficulty affecting the principles uf the trade 
in any way, whether with Government Depart- 
ments, architects, building owners, oroperatives, 
should. before taking any action, consult the 
Association. . . . 

During the year 22 meetirgs of the Council 
have been held, which with those committees, 
conciliation boards, conferences, &c., make the 
large total of 119. 

t. The following officers were elected at the 
meeting for the year 1919 :— 

Pres:dent: Mr. W. J. Renshaw. 

Senior Vice-President: Mr. 8. J. Dicksce 
(Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, Ltd.). 
+ Junior Vice-President: Mr. 
(Messrs. FE. A. Roome & Co.). 

Treasurer: Mr. G. M. Burt (Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd.): and the following new 
members of the Council for the ensuing year: 
Mr. Perey C. Culver (Messrs. Win. Harbrow, 
Ltd.), Mr S. Gluckstein (Messrs. Povis, Ltd.), 
Mr. John F. Greenwood (Messrs. John Green- 
wood, Ltd ), Mr. J. Gurney Nutting (Messrs. J. 
Ourney Nutting & Co.), Mr. J. A. Pettit: (Messrs. 
grand, Peitit & Co.) 

Mr. H. W. Wagstaff (Messrs. W. H. Wagstaff 
& Sons) was elected Hon. Auditer. 


F. J. Gayer 
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DEMOBILISATION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


WE take the following from a lecture delivered 
at G.H.Q., the object of whic hh was to communi- 
cate the prin iples upon which the Government 
has de ided to carry out demotilisation :— 

In general, the prin iple cn whic h the Govern- 
ment has de ided to carry out demobilisaticn is 
‘* Demobi isaticn by individua's in acc ordan e 
with trade requirements, and not by units in 
accordane with military requirements”; in 
other words, it’is primarily the economic future 
of the individual soldier that will be «cnsulted. 
The release, then, of men from the Army will 
be governed !targely by the aliility of industry to 
absorb them. And here a very pertinent questicn 
arises. “‘ Will industry be able to absorb us 
all? And will the process be very slow?” 
We know something about the slowness of leave 
allotments. Is there any hope of industry 
reviving quickly, or must we envisage the pros- 
pect of inflicting ourselves for an indefinite 
period on the lcng-suffering Frenh. I shall 
re‘er in a moment to certain consideraticns 
which will delay demobi isaticn. I have, how- 
ever, the authority of the Minister of Labour for 
saying that there is every prospect of a speedy 
and marked boom in industry whi h wil! «cn- 
tinue for a number of years. The Labour 
Minister has been advised in this respect by a 
committee of expert economists, who have made 
a careful study of the main industries of the 
country, and have come to the conlusicn that 
there will be such a rise in the volume of trade 
soon a‘ter the cessation of hostilities, that not 
only will there be work for al] the men in the 
country and the men in the armies, but that it 
wil] be possible to absorb a'sothcse of the women 
of the country who have entered the fie!d of 
industry under the abnormal ccnditicns of the 
war. and who desire to ccntinue in it. 

Demobilisaticn will neessarily be a slow 
process and there are four consideraticns which 
will mi'itate against any great rajidity in the 
operation :— 

1. The transformation of factories, &c., from 
war to peae conditicns. This wil] inevitably 
take time, but I do not want you to imagine that 
plans for this are being leit till the ne essity 
actually arises. It is all being arranged and 
thought out now, and | have exellent authority 
for saying that the process in most cases is not 
going to be nearly so slow as many yeople fear— 
but of course it is not going to Le accomplished 
over the week-end. 

2. The removal from France to England of 
an immense quantity of material whi h.has been 
borrowed from the industry of the country, and 
whi: h will have to go bak before the normal li‘e 
of the country is resumed. There are many 
locomotives and hundreds of miles of railway 
track which wil have to be taken back befcre the 
ne essary transport services of the country are 
restored. 

3. There is a great scar ity of raw material. 
We have made havoc of the world’s stocks of all 
kinds of raw material, and these raw materia!'s 
must be secured before industry «an get into 
full swing. Tle Government is engaged on the 
problem of seeking out all avai'al'e sources of 
supply and in se uring «cnt rol of them, but this 
is und: ubted'y cne of the most sericus prob'ems 
which has to be met. 

4. Thelakoftransport. This wi'l be acute 
at first but wil] imy rove asthe mcnthsyass, It 
is transport for goc ds that wil] be the diffculty ; 
there will be encugh transport to take us home 
as fast as the country is ready to re eive us. 

The first men to be released from their units, 
and this release wil] take efect probably as socn 
as yeace is in sight and betore genera! demobili- 
sation a tua. ly commen: es—wil! be :— 

1. Those who are required in their mi'itary 
or civil capacity for the actual work of demobiii- 
saticn. 

2. Regular soldiers with more than two years’ 
unexpired colour service to form the nucleus of 
a new regulararmy. Part of thisnew army will 
be required to take as socn as possib'e the pla es 
of the units serving in India and other pla es 
who must themselves be released. It has not 
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been decided what the size of the new army will 
be, but it will certainly not be smaller than the 
army of 1914. 4a he. 

3. Those known as ‘‘ pivotal ” men—that is, 
the key men in the various trades and industries 
—the men without whom the rest of the workers 
cannot be employed. 5: 

These three classes being disposed of, there 
remains the questicn of the way in which 
pricrity will be applied to the rest. 

There will be two categories of priority 
(a) of industries, (b) of individuals. 

(a) No priority list of industries has been 
made yet, nor is it possible to make one at 
present. Even when such a list is drawn up it 
will not remain fixed but will« hange accordingly 
to the industrial situation. Trade that is at vu 
head of the list cne day may be sixth or seve +t 
afew dayslater. Asa matter of fact, the whole 
of industry hangs together, and all trades must 
go forward at the same time. 

(b) Priority wil] be accorded to individuals 
for these three reasons :—({1) For long service. 
10 yer cent. of those who go from France will be 
chosen on account of long service and for no 
other reason. (2) For assured employment. 
(3) Priority will also be given to-married men, 
other things being equal. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
wo1k before plans are finally approved by the 
luca] authorities, ‘‘ proposed ' works, at the 
time of pubication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbieviations:—1.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C, for Urban District Council ; 
R.D UC, for Kuial District Council; E.C. for 
Education Conimittee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Hcaid; B.G. for Board of 
Gnandians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. fee Parish 
Council, 


Ayr.—The T.C. has undertaken to provide any 
houses necessary to meet the needs of the working- 
classes, and a committee has been appointed to look 
out for sites. 

BaTtH.—An appeal is being made to add to the build- 
ings of Kingswood School as a memorial to the old 
tovs who have fallen in the war. 

BirMIncHamM.—The Housing Committee is recom- 
mending the T.C. to purchase 515 acres of land at 
Quinton for hovsing purposes. 

BRADFORD.—The Education Committee is suggesting 
that a new grammar school should be erected as a 
war memorial. 

Berry St. EpmMcuxps.—The T.C. has informed the 
L.G_B. that it is prepared to build one hundred houses. 
An architect is to be engaged to work in conjunction 
with the borough surveyor, and a Sites Selection 
Committee has been formed. 

CASTLEFORD.—A sum of £2,600 has been subscribed 
towarcs the proposed cottage hospital and dispensary, 
but the site has not vet been decided on. 

Dvnitx.—The Irish Tanning Co. has applied to the 
Corporation for a site at the North Wall for erecting 
works to carry out a system of tanning by electricity. 

EASTBOURNE.—The R.D.C. has appointed sub- 
committees to deal with housing requirements. The 
number of cottages estimated to be required in each 
parish, including the houses to he provided for the 
employees of the Council, are as follows :—Pevensey, 
15; Westham, 22; Willingdon, 2 in addition to any 
required ty the parish; Eastdean, 8; Jevington, 5; 
Wilmington, 4; Al: iston and Selmeston, &; Berwick 
6; Alfriston, 14; Litlington, 5; and Westdean, 2. 

East LOTHTAN.—The Western District Committee 
of Haddington C.C. have approved the immediate 
erection of 16 hovses at Longnidecry; 16 at DPencait- 
land; 16 at Aberlady; 12 at Dirleton; 12 at Gifford ; 
six at Athelstaneford ; and eight houses on Lennox- 
love estate, making a total of 86. The majori y of 
the houses are to consist of not less than four apart- 
ments, end each is to have a scullery, and all modern 
conveniences, including bathroom. 

FscricK.—The R.D.C. has expressed itself favour- 
alle to building forty houses. 

Es FTFER.—The Corporation has informed the 
L.G B. that it is prepared to erect :00 houses. 

GLasSGOW.—The Housing Committee reports that 
the town-clerk, the city engineer, and the medical 
offcer of health, have met the L.G B. and discussed 
questions of Lousing for the working-classes after the 
war. “Ihe Board has agreed to receive for approval 
site plans of areas proyosed to be utilised in carrying 
out the Government's proposals for such housing, and 
have asked to be furnished with the report on Cow- 
caddens area by the consultant architects apd others, as 
also with the report of the result of the approaches by 
the Corporation to the owners of the properties 
specially mentioned, so that those reports might 


* See also our |.st o: Competit.ons, Contracts. Ae. 
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receive their consideration.”’ The city engineer has 
sutmitted site plans of ground at (1) Kennyhill and 
Riderie, (2) Blackhill, (3) Lechambhill, (4) Greenhead. 
(5) ‘Bellahouston, (6) Moss Park, (7) Coplawhill, (8) 
Catheart-road, (9) Gilshochill, and (10) Garngad, and 
these will be sent to the Board for approval. 

GLoUCcFsTFR.—Four hundred houses are to be 
erected by the T.C. 

HoOvE.— Plans passed by T.C.:—Conversion of 
two dwellings, 3, Brunswick-square, Mr. A. F. Carden 
for Col. Ward; new shop-front, 99, and 101, George- 
etreet, Mr. A. F. Carden for Messrs. F. Stringer, Ltd. ; 
lavatories at factory, Aldrington Basin, Messrs. J. 
Barnes & Co., for Messrs. Allen West & Co.; motor- 
garage, Davigdor-road, Mr. W. H. Overton, for Mr. 
R. A. Cripps; additions, Raglan House, The Drive, 
Mr. C. «. Kerricge, for Mr. A. Grey; conversion of 
46, Hove Park Villas into flats, Mr. Kerridge for Mr. 
J. J. Davies. 

MANCHFSTFR.—Plans passed: Workshop, &c., to 
Works, Victoria-street, Openshaw; stores, Marshall- 
street, Tuley-street, and Kay-street, Openshaw ; 
addition to premises, No. 29, Piccadilly, and Back 
Viccadilly ; foreman’s office to Works, Railway-street 
and Froxmer-street, Openshaw; howitzer carriage 
shop to Works, Gorton-lane, Gorton; conveniences 
to warchouse, Chepstow-street ; packi gshed to Carbide 
Works, Bank-street, Clayton; boiler-making shed to 
works, Dover-street, Bradford ; addition to laboratory 
of works, Waterloo-street, Crvmpsall; plate shop to 
works, Monsall-road, Newton Heath; research labor- 
atory to works, Crumpsall Vale, Crumpsall ; offiee, &c., 
to latoratory of works, Delaunay's-road, Crumpsall ; 
calorifier shed and addition to offices of works, Crump- 
aall, Vale, Crvmpsall; store, No. 65, Jenkinson-street, 
Choriton-upon-Medlock—The Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation has informed 
the L.G.B. that the Corporation is prepared to 
provide the hovses necessary for the working-classes 
subject to the generous discretion of the Board being 
exercised; to proceed immediately with the Tebbutt- 
street and Temple Estate schemes; and to prepare 
schemes for providing in the near future for the erection 
of atovt 2,600 houses on the Blackley Estate and of 
about 600 houses on the Gorton Mount Estate. The 
Committee are in negotiation for the purchase of an 
estate on the south side of the city which will provide 
accommodation for about 1,200 houses. 

MILNGAVIF.—Several sites have been selected by 
the T.C. on which to erect workmen's houses and it has 

‘been decided that in no case shall there be more than 
12 houses built to the acre. 

NEWPORT (MON.).—The Housing Committee recom- 
mend that application be made to the L.G.B. to horrow 
£56,000, repayable in 80 years, for the purchase of 
building sites in connection with the Corporation 
housing scheme. The proposal includes the expendi- 
ture of £21,000 on the Somerton Estate, £1,600 on 
the St. Julian’s Estate, £12,000 at Maindee Park 
Estate, and £5,000 on Maindee Hall Estate. 

NEW 7EALAND.—A scheme for raising a loan of 
£165,000 for road improvements in Auckland is before 
the City Council. A committee of the Council proposed 
recently that this sum shall be utilised as follows: 
£125.000 for paving main streets £40,000 for secondary 
streets. These provisions include storm-water drainage 
and contingencies. 

PERTH.—The T.C. has under consideration a scheme 
for building 200 workmen’s houses. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plan passed : Garage, Beaumont- 
road, for Mr. W. Mutnford. A plan for alterations at 
11 and 12, George-street for H. Samuel, Ltd., is before 
the Committee. 

t Pontypoor.—An offer by Mr. W. H. V. Bythway of 
land valued at £2,000 for £1,000 in order to facilitate 
the housing scheme, has been accepted with thanks by 
the U.D.C. : = 

& Ruyt.—The Heusing Committee has decided to 
erect not less than 50 houses instead of the 25 previously 
agreed to. 

SALFORD.—Plans passed : Alterations and additions 
to: Foundry, King-street, Salford ; Sailors’ Institute, 
Trafford-road, ‘Farm-street, Salford; pit of Victoria 
Electric Theatre, Great Clowes-street, Broughton ; 
bakery, George-street, Barrow-street, Salford ; schools, 
Great Cheetham-street, Brighton-street, and Tully- 
street, Broughton; dwelling house, 2, Trafalgar- 
street, and 140, Great Clowes-street, Broughton. 
Conversion of dwelling-house into two, Eccles Old- 
road, Pendleton. ; 

ScARPROROUGH.—There are over 200 applicants for 
bungalows on the waiting list and the Cha.rman of the 
South Side Committee states that it is the intention to 
construct more bungalows and a café. 

SFREWSEURY.—tThe T C. has decided to purchase an 
estate of 19 acres ncar the borough from Lord Barnard 
for £5,500. It is proposed to erect about 2U0 houses 
on the site. 

TrcRO.—A scheme for the erection of 25 or more 
houses is before the T.C. 

WEDNFSLURY.—The Patent Shaft and Axletree Co. 
has presented 26 acres of land to the T.C. for housing 
purposes. 4 

Wrst BrowwicH.—Mr. W. H. Harvey, architect, 
has been appointed to design and carry out a housing 
scheme on the Tartary estate purchased by the 
Coryporaticn. : 

_ WEYMOUTH.—The T.C. is informing the L.G.B. that 

it is prepared to provide 150 houses for the working 

classes.—Plan passed :—Building plots, B xton-road, 

— Andrews, Son & Huxtable, for Mr. K. Open- 
oc . 


FIRES. 


AIRDRIE.—Fire broke out at Kippsbyre Colliery 
=. nang to Strain Bros., damage being done 
o the engine-house, smithy, joiners’ shop, a 
the extent of akout £1,500. . eapinennbccnieadees 
DUNDEB—Considerable damage has been don 
fire to the Victoria-road Calender Works. tas 
beac pa = ve Baths, erected as a Jubilee 
memorial by Sir Josep erdin and Mr. W. H. Verdin 
Darnhall Hall, have been destroyed by fire. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England. sn4 


t must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be respons::,,. 



























































































































































Wales. 
for errors that may occur :— 
| Brick- | Plas- 
rk Car- > Masoms’} jy vers’ . 
Masons. — ponters, —_. Slaters. —_ Painter] La | “ia. sy 
vers. | Joiners. _ fi ; bourera./hourere bonrers, 
d. a. d. d. d d. a. a. d. a. 
Aberdare ........ 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1f3 1/3 if2 if- ij- 1f/- 
Accrington ...... 1/53 1/3} 1/3} 1/58 1/53 1/5} Wf 4 A/ibe} Af gs] ising 
Altrinctam ...... 1.6$ 1! 6} 1/6 1 /6§ 1/ o§ 1/7§ 1/53 1/28 1/28 2/25 
Asnton-under-Lyne 1/63 1/6§ 1/63 1/63 i 5§ 1/73 1/5$ | 1/28 1/238 iit 
Barnsley ........ 1/ 53 1/2 1/188 1] § W/1ls$} 1738 1I 11 1] il 
Barrow-in- Furness ifs} 1/4 1/4 1 3} 1/33 1 33 1/3} fl fi 1/1 
MEE > si cccsice ak 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/. 1/3 If2 1/- 7- 1/- 
Bath ..... ieestnsintes fh 1/t ft 1/03 10/4 Ifl f- 104 103 lug 
Redlend  .csccece ft 1ft fl fi ft ift 10 10 10 10 
Birkenhead ...... 1 /6§ 1 /65 1 /6§ 1/6§ 1/83 i /6$ 1 /6§ 17248} 1 248] 1/2 
Birmingham .... 1/5} 1/5} 1 53 1/54 red 1/5} 1/44 1/23 1/23 1f2 
Bishop Auckland 1/24 1/25 1/4 1/24 $3 144 1} 1 il 1) 
Biackburn ...... 1/53 1/5} 1/3$ 1/33 1/5§ 1/ 5§ 1f5$ { WPIRSY fh] If de 
Blackpool ........ 1;- 1/4 1/4 103 34 If tt lug 8 “ s 
NE on inweeoee 1 :6§ 1, 6§ 1/338 1/3§ 1/5§ 117§ 1/58} VWf-$} Jf-§ | 1/43 
Bournemouth .... 1/1 fi 1/1 i/ 1/i 1/1 ‘j= Jud lu} lus 
Bradford ......e- 1/33 1/34 1/3 1/34 1/24 1/5 1/3 1/1 1 i] 
Bridgwater ...... 1/- \/- if/- Mf/- 1/- 1f{- 11 44 9 9} 
Brighton ........ 1 th ifth 1/1} 1/1} ar 1/14 1f- il 1: 1} 
eee 1/3 a 1/3 1/% 1/3 1/3 1/2 A 1f- '/ 
Burnley ........ 1/5$ 1/33 1/5} 1/53 1/53 1/53 1/5$ W/Lgs; 1/ a8} 1/435 
Burton-on-Trent .. 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 V/1} Vig 114 ik 
Se 1 /5§ 1/9§ 3/§ 1/5§ 1/5$§| 1/78 f5$ } W-§$ f NfOSG]  Efory 
Cambridge ...... W/ts 1/i4 1/13 1/1 W/ly Wfis 1/- 104 103 10} 
ee eae 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/34 1/2 if - 1/- if 
CUBEhAM ..ccrers 1ogtt lt 1ltt litt litt Hitt 94t$ Po 8tt o 3} 
Chelmsford ...... 1/2} 1/2; 1/2¢ 1/24 1/24 1/24 11 1} 11 11 
Cheitenham ...... 5/3§ 1/3§ 1/3§ 1/38 lj 4 V/s 1/5 a 104 I 
CHOSUET ... cccee0s 1/33 1/33 1/33 1/33 1/58 Ife 1/25 1/-§ 1/-§ IY 
Chestertield ...... l/- 1/2 1/1 11 lu 1] 1f- S35) | 8-8} 8-54 
Coichester ...... 11 ily 114 1/- 1 if 9} 34 8} 83 
Coventry cece. 1/34 1/34 1/3¢ 1/33 1/33 1/3 1,2 [Us 1/04 if! 
oe ee Kees cet Ty 1/3§ fos If +4 1/2 Py 8 ° ‘ 
Darlington ...... 1/34 | 1/34 3/34 "1/34 1/34 1/33 12 Oe, WY 
RT niecsedeus 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1f2 Woy y dt 1 + 
Doncuster ..cccecce 1f- 1/1 1/1 194 103 ia FY 103 103 103 
UDCY 0.000000 1/2 '/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 1/1 11 il 114 
i ees. 1,2 1/2 Wis 1/2 fod 1/10 Toh 9 9 
East Glam. and } ‘ , ‘ 6 2 * ss 
Mon. Valleys. J u/s 1/3 3 1/3 1/3 ; Ws fs ¥ i Vy 
ee Ti 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- ry 11 le 10 10 
Folkestone ...... 1/- 1f- if- 1/- 1/- \f/- lu 9 9 9 
Gloucester ...... 1/04 1/04 1/04 1/03 1/04 1/04 1g 104 104 104 
Grantham  ...... Ys lu vs v4 10 BS 3 74 5 
WD Je ced coos _— lj- 1/- — a 1/- 10 a 10 10_ 
Grimaby ........ 1/25 1/25 1/25 1/2 1/2§ 1/25 W2i] $8 | ME Me 
Great Yarmouth ., 1U 1G 10 1p 10 10 34 7 7 é 
Gu ldford ........ 1/1 1/- 1/- 1/1 _- 1/1 1!% vs "4 10 
MUGS . 00 sexie% 1.24 1/25 1/3 1/25 d/25 1/24 [3 lis 114 114 
Harrogate ...... ng 10} 1/- 1- 1- 1/2 1/1 10 10 10 
Hartlepools ...... 1/ 3) 1/34 i/3} 1/3} 1/2 1/33 12 Ok, V/Od | 1 
FRAMING. on cccece y 10 10 10 10 lv a aw oan at 
Hereford ........ 1/3 vp) W's 1/03 fog 1/03 i} x i ri 
Hudderstield 2... 1/35 | uit hes i/t- Wt Vfe 1) Hfug } 1/0! 1p 
a cree ‘ 1/S5$$} 1/54: 1.54§' 1/548 11548 1,54§ 1/3 fs4 1/s9§{ 1/obs 
PTD cc ccspense IJig lfig 1/i Hz 1/2 1/24 fo 11 il i] 
Lancaster » 3-...... Var’ 1/3 1/2 1/14 1/4h 3/2 i; 34 i J - 
Leamington Spa .. 1:3 113 1fit 113 lig Vfl} Tf 10} 11} 10} 
pte aati 1/31 { 1/3] 173 1/3 13h} 1/5 3 | TOkf Wuby asl 
OCUENE Lccoseon 1y2 1/2 3 1/2 1.2 1/2 ft 11g aly i] 
Lincoin ..... soee 1/3} 1/ts 1/33 1/34 1/34 1/3; | 1/3 1} 10 103 
Liverpool .....006 1/63 i /6§ 1/ 5$ 1, 6§ 1/6$ 1 /6§ 1 68 | 1/248) 1/48 I /e bs 
Lianelly  .....005 1/3 1/3 13 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 i] 2 Vf 
LOnMGR 20.6050 ee 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 ~ 1/54 es AL Oe ee ea 
Loughborough .... 1/3$5 1/2 1/2 1/348 1/335 1/2 Wf Vfug$} 2148 1/03 
BE. cen ceannas 1/t 1/1 i/t jt l/r 1/1 1/- Mi 11 di 
Maidstone ..... ‘ i! if! if! lu 10 ft - 10 10 10 
Manchester Seca 1/63 1/6} 1 /6§ 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/7§ hs 1/2 if 1 2y5 
Mansfield ....ccce l/l 1/i lf: ii 1/1 1/1 lJ) U3 ( Og 
Merthyr Tydfil st hh hs ys" st i :* lf 3 ij- \f- ij- 
Middlesbrough .... 1/34 1/3$ 1/3} 1/3} 1/2 1/34 12 Yf0g | 1/08 | 1/04 
Neweastle-on-Tyne 1/34 1/3$ 1/34 1/34 1/2 fs 1/45 1/4 1/0$ 1/04 
Newport, Mon..... 1fs ifs 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 if2 1f- 1{/- 1/- 
Northampton Wt ih Wt ii 1/1 i/t if- lot 105 104 
Norwich ....00- 1/- 1f- 1/- 1/- 1f- 1. 11 94 9} 9% 
Nottingham . 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4} ijl 1/13 W/1g | Vf 
Oldham... 1/5 1/3 1/6§ 175§ 1/4 1/7§ i/5§] Ufias} Mf tas] 1/28 
Oxford ey: 1fo4 1/- 1f- 1/- i 1f- 1] 93 Us 9} 
PIFMOGEN cccccwes 1/2 1/24 1/2 1/2 1/2 3/2 1144 : 11 1) 
Pontypridd ...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 Wf2 1J- if- 1/~ 
Portsmouth ooo... 1/- 1/- if- i/- i. 11 10 v4 v4 94 
*restOn vee ese ces. er ee Ts en Oe 
Reading..... pues 1/1 1! 1/1 var’ 1/2 1/1 11} 1) 1U8 104 
Rochdale .....06. 1 /6$ 1/6} 1 /6$ 1/63 1/4 1/7§ 1/5g }  V/1aS) Ista] Me 
Rochester ........ 19$tt 11ff litt litt litt 11tt 94tt ety Sty ott 
oul ny See 1/t} If} va’ 1/ty 1/1} 1/it 1/0t | 103 103 ans 
St. Albans eocecs Yf- 1/- 1/2 i/- 1/- 1/- 10g 9 9 iS] 
St. Helen's... 1,6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/5 — 7a i 10. 
scarborough W/i V1 l/l Vi 1/1 1f- 1/1 0 ) v 
Shetfield ......0. ia rp ihe 144 on = O38 '/04 1/0} 1/04 
Shrewsbury ...... 1/8 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/2 wf- | Y- | Ul 1/- 
Southampton ve jl ijt if if ijt if- lug 104 106 
ee . 10 lu 19 10 |P’cework 10 & § 7 1/ 
Southport ........ 1/4 1/4 1/5 3/4 1/4 1/4 3/4 i/- - 2 
South Shields re. ist ifs iis a4 1/65 te hos 1/us 1/0% 
Stockport ....1.2. 1 /5§ ae jog 1/48 1/448) 1,78 145g | 11 1,1 i/h 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/ ik 1/3} 1/35 1,3} 1:2 1/34 1/2 10k | 1/08 | 1/08 
Stoke-on-Trent... 1/2 1/24 1/2 1/2 1/2 aT Wig | ole 11g i" 
WEN. svs0.c0 om” lig ll 1! lig 11s 11} 1 94 9¢ a 
Sunderiand cocces 1/34/ 1/34 1/34 1/33 1/2 fis 1/43 1/04 1/0} 1/04 
Swansea ..... Fis 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 y2 | wW- if- \/~ 
Taunton ........ | a/- i/- i/- 1/- 1f- 1/- i 94 94 y 
Torquay  ..seeees 1/- if/- i 1/- "f- 1f- if- | 10 10 10 
ene shade taeda 1/248) 1/38 1/248 1/248} 1/248 1/3§ 1/ 4g] 114 1h} 11} 
en sosee eoove 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/04 li} 1J% 119 
Warrington ...... 1/6§ 1/ 4§ 1/65 1/ 6§ 1 6§ 1/6$ 1/5§ | 1/24) 1/248) 1/35 
— Bromwich ., 1/34 1/34 1/36 1/4 1/34 1/3 Wh Woy 1,04 1/0} 
Winter 777°"? . 1/564 1845 1/58) 1/538 3483 7 ie 135 1/2) 2 1) 
r SUT see ecces - if- 1lj/- l/- - 0 % = 
Wolverhainpton .. | 1/4} 1/4; | 1/48 yay 7/4} 1 4p] et] ate] wie] 1 
Y Orcester .....66. 1/- 1/- : i/- 1/- 1/- 10 104 10} a5 
WIE ice tude bacrarce 1/25 1728 1/28 1/28 1f- 1f- 11 yigs | anges | tet. 




















t War bonus or 48. per week granteu. 
“War bonus or 7s. 6d. per week granted. 


granted. 


3 War bouus of 3s. 6d. per Week granted. 
¢T iese rates inciude the 


The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: tixers usually $d. pet hour extra. * War bonus of 2s. per week granted 


tt War bonus of .s, per ro 


12) per 


above rates, unless otherwise shown, are exe.usive cf 125 per cent. bonus.— Ep 


cent. 


bouus, 






i te te i 


ewe 


co re 


toner 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 


should be confirmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside. in River Thames 
up to London Bridg:. s s. a. 
nN REE RT ELE IE I 3 6 
Per 1000, Delivered at “London Goods Stations. 
£6. @ £ 6. 4. 

Fiettons ..... - @ 7 & Best Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 718 6 
oe Do. Bulinose.. 8 3 6 

GLAZED BrRIGKsS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 23 7 6 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 20 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 17 17 6 two Ends .. 24 7 6 

Headers....... 1% ¥ € Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End.... 25 7 6 
nose and 4}ia. Splays and 
Se ocxse00 7 6 Squints..... 2217 6 


Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glaze! bricks priced at so much each, 60 per cent 
advance on list. 
Permission to be age oy from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts 


Thames Ballast ........ 17 O per yard, delivered 
0 


2} "Tee seosene Oe 
Thames Sand ...6cceses =. 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... mw Ge «@ radius 
Zin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
oo eee 0 - ton. 
‘Per ton, delivered. 
£s.d £s8.d 
Best Portland Cement ...... $3$8s8o0, 311 0 
bo. £z 16s, Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 


Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NOTE.— The cement er lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condities within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Vireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
BATH SvtoNt—delivered in railway trucks at 8. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

ion, 4. 2 6.W.R., per 6. CGDe ..260<ccee 1 8} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

NE Goudeucuse Sp caubns<urseudaee aes 1 93 


PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, de live red in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 


Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 

G.W.R.. per ft. <i lete > ea 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 

Stations, per Eb. CUDG... escscbccescccese 2 11} 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 


Norr.— 4d. ft. cube extra fur every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RANDOM BLocKsS—Per cs Cube, delivered at Rly. rei 
8. d. 
Ancasterin blocks 2 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ... 1 9 Freestone ...... 3.0 
Grinshill in blocks 2 68 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 
PE icnaione 210 Yeilow Magnesian 


Limestone do.do 3 98 
York Stoner, BLee—Robin Hood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. . &. 
Seappled random blocks ....... rit.Cube 5 8 
i in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

OO We. MS ob cnsdesacdseexe PerFt.Super 4 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ o> 4 il 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 111 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

(TANGO SIRES) 2. cc ccccccescccceces = i 3 
1h dn. Go S Oe. GRROn, GEES co cccecccscuse on E.% 
HARD YOrK— 

Delivered atany Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per kt.Cube 4 9 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

Oe ree ee meee Perkt.Super 4 6 
6 in. het two sides ditto .......... ~ 5 O 

in. sawn twosides slabs (randomsizes) ,, 1 11 
® in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to parigraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
notice that until further notice the follow.ng shall be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
sold. These prices are per standard landed and in store 


WHITE SEA REDWOOD 


ra mee ist 2nd 3°d qth 

£ 4 ££ & 

4 x11... 2-69 57 55 563 2x 9......53 51 49 47 

GS Bivcces 56 54 52 50 2 x 8......52 50 48 46 

SS Gissscs S86 OO BM ¥eccscs 52 50 48 46 
© Xe Pescuus 53 5149 47 3 x 6 47 
24 & 3x11..58 56 64 51 24x 6] ] 47 
2&3x9 ..53 51 49 47 3 x 5 = j 46 
;M Gienacd 52 50 48 16 2}x 5130446 
3 x 7......52 50 48 46 2 x 6 E 147 
2347/8 ....52 50 48 46 2 x 5] > [45 
i, ee 68 56 54 51 2x 4 45 


UNSORTED LARCHWOOD at 3rd Archangel Red- 
wood Prices. 
Boards, 1st and 2nd, £2 10s. extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 19s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 
Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 


£ £ & . = «& 
SMEE desaes 57 55 50 3x8 u/s .. 48 
i. eee 6: 52 49 3x7 u/s.. 48 
Px DP ees $2 50 48 24&2x su/s 48 
£s. d. £ s.d 
M&k2x7 ufs.. 48 0 0 2x 5 u/s 46 0 0 
3 x 6 u/s... 4710 0 3 x buss. 46 0 0 
x 64 u/s. 4710 0 2.x 5 w/.. 45 0 0 
2a 3x6 u/s.. @ 0 2x 4u/s.... 4 0 0 
2x 6 u/s ... 0 0 
ised, £1 10s. extra per std 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £44 
5th ditto, £42. 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 


U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
lin. P.E. at 71/6 =. P.E. at 37/- 
lt¢in. P.E. at 60/- in. P.E at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- din. P.E. at 23/- 
jin. P.E. at 41/- 
If tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. xX llin P.E at £54 lin. x Qin. P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10in, P.E. at £53 lin. xX 8in. P.E, at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 
- 2nd. 3rd. ist.2nd.3rd. 


£ ¢€ £ £& §& 
ou Rane a go 69 67 3X 8 ...ce.. 68 SS 53 
SHEE ccccce 7s GS GE SM F cscce . 60 53 51 
3X 10 Sateen 66 58 56 3x4/6...... 68 51 49 
SH DF cvsese 64 56 54 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
tssue of September 6, 1418, page 148. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... S 2.8 i. _— 
Z in. do. oa @€ 83S i om 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 


Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as incn 3.0 0 4 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 0 3 (0 04 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.. .. 70 90 06 ®85 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. 2 are 110 0 
Scotch Gine, per lb. ..... Ss xs _ 
Liqu.id Glue, pint ...... 0 3 3 — 


e 00 of 1,2 
SLATES. a Pe 0 of 1,200 


London. 

& ts. 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ 2410 O 
a = a oh eee 1112 6 
First quality - ee 24 0 0 
se ped kk eee am 8s 
Best Biue Portmadoc SP OF BO éscseees 2315 0 
es ae 36 OF & occcceese 11 2 @ 
First quality ,, i. fee 23 5 O 
ws . a eaere 10 12 6 

Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ s. d. 
Staffordshire district... a. -ccccccccccecce > es & 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 6 7 6 
Ornamental GEO 2. cccccccccescccccecees 610 0 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 014 O 

METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &c. 


(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 


WrovuGut-Inon TUBES AND Firrines— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 
Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in, 2} in. to 6in, 
Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. littings. 


a 31f Se 6.55 Oe 37% 
WOE oS asseses 26t 325 .... 3 35 
Steam 2.22 ccece 213 30 4... 26% 324 
Gaivanised Gas .. 8} ae 30 
“ Water — 7 coco SE 27 
~~ Steam 6Gion 228 .... 2bon 25 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angieg. stuck angles 
8s. d 8. d. 8. d. 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 4 2 3 1 ; 8 
24 in. 9° aw £2 ws 8 SS 4 7 
3 in. 9° ee 3 is 3 8 5 6 
3% in. am . 6 4 7 6 6 
4 in. om . = 5 2 7 3 


RaIN- WATER PIPEs, &C. Bends, stock Br: unches, 
Pp 


p angles. stock angles 

eS. &. s. d. 5. d. 
2 in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 2 o SS eo 2 43 
a ” “ cts... & 
3 in. a ma os : 3 in = ae a 3 8 
Siin. “ e0 Sa Se ek 
4 in. 9 ‘ : 10 ». « =e 
L.C.C. DRAIN PiIPES,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 


Sin.. Os. 2d. .. Gin., 10s. Od. 


éim., 7% FE. co 
Per ten in London. 


[RON— & se & £ 8. d. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 t 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

good merchant quality 17 0 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire ‘* Marked 
ee” == Se anessesees 188 00 ., 19 0 O 

Mild Steel Bars ........ a2 9308. S28 8 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
qguality, basis price 19910 0 . 090 €C 

Hoop Iron, basis price 910-8 . SBR Ss 
2 » Galvanised am. DU ww 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20g... 23 0 O ., 2310 O 
- eo BBRw- BOS... BW SO 
it - tikes. wes @.a Bw v's 

Sheet 1ron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 

2ft.to%ft.to20g... 3400 .. _— 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g 

O06 SEE... ccnvcescove 34 0.0 .. 3410 0 
Ordinary sizes to26g... 36 9 O 3610 0 


Since our last issue several prices have been revised.—Ed.] 


METALS (Continued). 
Pg - im Lendon. 
a £ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, dat, — ne > 
®. 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. _ 
% » =e and 
BE Bi wena» tacos »» BSS eo _ 
Ordinary aizes to 26 g. 39 0@8 _ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheeta— 
——- sizes, 6 ft. . 
J | eae - © OD. « 
Comenty sizes, 22 g. and Nominal 
Diiccdene Enns ses - seoeiuwf = 
Ordinary sizes, 26g. .... 3210 @ .. only. 
Bert Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker........se 2420 @ .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
ee te 5836 © se - 
Best Soft Steei Sheets, 26g. 2610 @ .. _- 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 29 0 @ 30 (0 (0 
(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras) 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
LaaD—Sheet, English,4ib. £ s. 4. 

2. reo 10 86 ° _ 
Pipe in coils ....... coo 51 20 © — 
ee CW aede btdesence » we ae @ an — 
COURS OUND iccecessca 665 10 @ .. _ 


NoTeE—Country delivery, 26a. per ton extra ; lots under 


5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
ewt, extra, 
CopPpER— 
Str bs 
_ ane Sheet ....per Ib. 4 : : Class A 
Coppee RAED occe re 023 one Y 
Copper wire : a. 024 —— for 
TiNn—English Ingots - 0s 9 ar . A ta 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ ,, @ 110 Sal - 
Tinmen’s........ @ 2 4 : i = 
Blowpipe ...... on @2s8 a 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZBS. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d 32 oz. fourths .... 10d, 
a 74d. ap CPE ssn000 tlc. 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted, Obscured and 
a SE saeous a Kinamelied Sheet, 
26 ,, fourths .... 15 oz. 74d. 
po SED cccnes ofa. 21 ,, S8éd. 


Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. ler Ft. 
5. DL en cdaeiwiseudenaanetaceade 53d. 
rs Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 6d. 
¢ Rough rolled and rough cast plate.........- 64d. 


Figurea Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 


Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
POR SD cousadchcvedannenseeus 64d. 
DP MN ccevedcnnvasoduedesevahees 7$d. 
NEE SOND bt ndabutenseseoeessesdeses soos 6d. 
White Rolled Cathedral peuweesedeesoanset 6d. 
linted ak 8 - wiepeseneuseveanes 64d 
PAINTS, é&c. £8. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... pergalion 0 8 O 
i - »» im barrels.... * 03 4 
ss rs » in drums .... mt 08 7 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... is 0 8 7 
» in drums .... 0 9 0 
“Orders. "for these oils must be accompanie “il bya 


certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and at De- 
partinent), St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 5.W.1 


Turpentine in barrels .......... - 010 9 
- OR GOED 006000000 011 0 
yenuine Ground LKuglish White Lead, per ton 72 10 @ 


(in not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
* Blackfriars,” “‘ Nine Klms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 |b. tins) not 


less than 5 cwt. lota..per ton delivered 102 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 58 O @ 
Best Linseed Vil Putty ........ per cwl 1 6 @ 
PUOON . c o0:60 0055 5000000006040 per ewt 1 0 6 
Bite. HO QI, 0 0.x 8s desececcece fkn 0 5 6 
VARNISHES, &. PY #allon. 
Wiaw Peabo Te oo o600 0. 06essccesecesnse ss 016 0 
Pale Copal Oak wccccccccccccccccecccscs 0:17 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak........-+.+++.. 019 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .....-...e0. 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CHATORIE: cccccccccnsesecoccescosesess 1 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... 118 
Pine Pale Mamle .ccocccccccvcccescscesss 014 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal.........-+..+.- 1 5 0 
Butea Pate FEOReR DE ccccccsccccvcecsce 1 40 
Eggshell Flatting...... 90960000 000000808% 100 
White Pale Enamd .ccccccccccccscccece 1 6 0 
Extra Pale Paper..... sebegsee euenesegese 016 0 
Best Japan Gaid GSS occcccvcccccvccvcsese 012 0 
Beet TISCK CGPOR  ccccccscccdeseccocsece 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .......0-+.-.-02 912 0 
Brunswick Black ..........+.- anecesesec 010 @ 
Berlin Black..... Sanseennecnceseeseesses 016 8 
BROCE cc ccccecccces cocccoccccccccces 110 @ 
French and Brush Polish | $9606ncensoness » & oe 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDRR and is copy right. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity ay affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this infermation. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts vi: C mpetitions iv; Public Appoint- 
ments xxvi; Sales by Auction —. Certain 
con litions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers de not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; thata fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made foi tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt of a bona-fide tender uniess stated to 
the cuntrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest dante when the tender or 
the names of those willing to submst tenders, 
may be sent in. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


No DATE. — Bethnal Green. — PAINTING.— The 
Bethnal Green Board of Guardians invite tenders for 
the painting of the exterior of Bethnal Green Military 
Hospital, Cambridge heath, E. 2.. Quantities of Messrs. 
Holman & Goodrham, 6, King’s Bench-walk, E.C. 
Deposit, £10. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


DECEMBER 28.—Bexley.—MATERIALS.—The Bexley 
Urban District Council invite tencers for the suryly of 
tar, highway materials, best glazed stoneware socketed 
pipes and best Portland cement for the year ending 
March 31, 1920. Specifications of Mr. W. T. Howse 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bexleyheath, Kent. 

JANUARY 6.—Hendon.—M'Trria's.—The Hendon 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of materials for 
one year from April 1, 1919. Specifications, :orms of 
tender and other particulars can be obtained from Mr. 
8. Slater Grimley, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Sur- 
veyor to the Council Town Hall, Hendon, N.W. 4 

JANUARY 6.—St. Pancras.—MATERIALS.—The High- 
ways Committee of St. Pancras Borough Council invite 
tenders for materials jor highways and sewers. Par- 
ticulars of Mr. Wm. Nisbet Blair, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. 

No DaTE.—Norwich.—SEWER MACHINERY.—The 
Norwich Corporation invite particulars and prices for 
sewer trench machinery and tamping machines. Mr. 
Arthur E. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 


BUILDINGS STEAM GLEANED. 


Improved Process. WNo /njury to the Fabric. 


THE STEAM CLEAN'NG CORPORATION, 


Ga, LITTLE JAMES ST., CRAY’S INN, LONDON, WC. 1 
Proprietors: The Stone Preservation Co., Ltd. 


LEWIS & LEWIS, uta. 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, &.W. 
FOR SALE OR HIRE: 
Contractors’ Plant of all Kinds, 


"Phone: Putney 521. REPAIRS aad CASTINGS. 


FOR | Apply to 


SILVERED GLASS James Clark & Son, 


LIMITED, 
j +! 
ae i 
and mechanical inventions. 


Railway Arches, 
BlackfriarsRd.,London S.EB) 

With or without "lack, White brilliant dex. 

White, or Mahogany Beads esemely dusabie, 































Our Silvering Process is the 
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ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


No DaTeE.—Manchester.—LiFt.—Tenders are invited 
for the erection of an electric passenger lift-in City ware- 
house. Particulars of Messrs. R. Cheetham & Co., <5, 
George-street, Manchester. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


DECEMBER 27.—Wells.—ROADS.—The Somerset 
County Council Main Roads Sub-Committee invite 
tenders for surface tarring on main roads in various 
parts of the county during the coming summer. Speci- 
fication from Mr. Gordon R. Folland, acting county sur- 
veyor, County Surveyor'’s Office, Wells. 

JANUARY 2. —Abergavenny. — DRAINAGE. — The 
Guardians invite tenders for the carrying out of certain 
alterations to, and repairs cf, the drains cn the work- 
house premises. Specifications at the Union Offices, 
Monk-street, Abergavenny. 

%* NO DATE.—Woolwich._REMOVAL OF CLINKER.— 
The Electricity Committee of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Woolwich are desirous of receiving offers for the 
removal of clinker from their generating station, Bell 
Water Gate. Enquiries to the Borough Electrical 
Enginee . 44, Powis-street, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 


Competitions. 


%& JANUARY 1.—Blaenavon.—PLANs.—The Blaenavon 
U.D.C. invite architects to submit competitive plans 
for the laying out of a plot of land, upon which itis 
intended to construct 140 houses. Prizes £100 and £50. 

—_— 

* JANUARY 1.—Birmingham.—DEeEsiens.—The Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Committee invite surveyors, 
architects and others to submit designs for laying out 
an estate of 54 acres. Premiums £150, £100 and £50, 
respectively. Particulars may be obtained on or after 
January 1, on application to the Town Clerk, Councll 
House, Birmingham. 


Public Appointments. 


%* DECEMBER 30.—London.—The East Ham Corpora- 
tion invite applications for the appointment in the 
Engineer’s Department of an architectural assistant. 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. J. Birch, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E. 6. 

* NO DATE.—Birmingham.—The Housing and Town 
Planning Department invite applications for the 
position of temporary surveying and architectural 
draughtsman. Salary £3 10s. per week. Applications 
to Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City. Engineer and 
Surveyor, The Council House, Birmingham. 

* NODATE.—London.—The Polytechnic, 309, Regent- 
street, W. 1, require the services of assistant master for 
the Day school of Architecture. Applications, stating 
age, &c., to be addressed to the Director of Education. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 





Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), cr write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[DECEMBER 20, 1918. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted.. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended jor acceptance. : 





SALFORD.—For reconstruction work at dye-honse 
of Technical Institute, for the Corporation :— 
*R. Rouse & Sons, Salford .....- £51 18] © 





WOLVERHAMPTON.—For brickwork in connee- 
tion with boilers at electricity works for the Corpora- 
tion :— 

i See £200 


— 
>—}— 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED*. 


120.591.—J. Clements: Building of concrete 
structures. 
120,615.—H: Chaplin: Padlocks. 
120,636.—J. .Rigby and W. R. Taylor: 
Openinz, closing, and locking mechanism for 
the doors of hoists, lifts, and the like. 
120,641.—T’. Potter: Glazing bars for glass 
roofs and other purposes. 
120,650.—T. G. Gardner and G. D. Hepburn’s 
jib cranes. 
120,667.—E. Hanff: Means or device for 
repairing burst or fractured pipes. 
120,670.—J. G. Evans and A. Lowe: Con 
struction of beams or girders. ms 
120,691.—R. [lemann and J. A. Montgomerie : 
Non-conducting material. 








* All these applications are now in the stage im 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. 





"eT. 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE .. 


FIRE 





INSURANGE GOMPANY § ; 

[TD 
Premiums - - £3,497,074 
Reserve Funds - £4,078,996 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool 
Head offices | 455" Leadenhall Street. E.C. 





BRABY’S Automatic Flushing Tanks. 


SIMPLE. 


FRED* BRABY | Ve a a 


& CO., LTD., 






352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E.8 


RELIABLE, 


} LONDON. 
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